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és ” the eyes of the Goddess of Justice. Will it? 
The New York “World” on the New can it? dare it awake?” And even the World, 


York Judiciary. the organ of the party that controls New York 

In a recent article on the corruption of the | city, and from which the bench of the city and 
judiciary of New York city, and the prostitu- | county is, consequently, chosen, is appalled at 
tion of the bench to private prejudice and | the ‘‘ pestilential brood that swarms around 
malice, to favoritism, to party, and to money, | the base” of the statue of Justice, and the un- 


the Times is constrained to exclaim: ‘The | worthy class that holds sway in the temple of 


old pride of the New York bar sleeps, while | the law. It permits a correspandent to take 








in its editorial columns, and gives his commu- | 
nication a place so prominent as to imply its | 


nights in laborious, exhaustive preparation and 

presentation of the* ‘law and facts of the case at 
bar. Indeed, the late James T. Brady declared, in a 
concurrence and endorsement. He says : | public speech at Cooper Institute, a few years since, 


“It is true that the judges of this judicial district | 
are not all, as vhey should be, the recipients of public | 
confidence and respect. It is confidently and unhesi- | 
tatingly asserted by lawyers whose knowledge of the | his case, and, if my judgment approved, I gave him 
facts is not to be questioned, and whose veracity is 
undoubted, that to spend a "few hours and some 


that so unfair, not to say corrupt, were certain judges, 
that he did not attempt to practice before them at all. 
To use his own words, so far as I recollect them : 

‘Formerly, when a client came to me, I examined 


the benefit of such little ability as I pogsessed. Now 
I at_once ask, if desired to defend a canse : 


In what 


| money to secure the friendship and influence af cer- | court? Before what udge is your casé to be heard? 


| a = men who are the intimates af certain judges, 
is a much surer and more expeditious mode af ob- | 


The result often is that I tell my would-be client to 
secure other counsel—that I could do him only 


ory, 
the bandages are shamelessly stripped from ' up the cry of shame and disgust that it started | taining a favorable decision than to spend daysanda ' no possible good.’ These judges it is not whom a i 


T OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, UNVAILED IN CENTRAL 


PARK, NEW YORK, SEPT’ M"ER 147s, 


1869.—sez Pace 45, 

















































































































impertinence toward 
| ge Be Sg ok Be wy ing 
judicial ermine, and betraying the cause of jus- 


game motives which the late Mr. Brady found 
it useless to contend against, however good 
the case he was asked to take up. We quite 
agree with the World’s correspondent and the 
World itself in “that it behooves our nominat- 
ing conventions to act upon the advice given 
by this journal, and select only those men for 
judicial position who are qualified for it by su- 
perior learning, ability, integrity, and ex- 
perience, and who are absolutely without the 
pale of suspicion.” 

In conclusion, we feel gratified that the daily 
press has followed us up in criticising and ex- 
posing the abuses of some of our courts and 
judges, and we can assure our contemporaries 
that we shall ‘‘ keep up the fire,” until a great 
reform is effected, or every ‘‘unworthy wearer 
of the ermine” driven from the place be dis- 
graces. 
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Norrcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








A Story Discreditable and Discredited. 


Wuerner Lady Byron ever made Mrs. Stowe 
the confidant of a ‘“‘great secret,” which, in 
the shape of a discredited scandal, had been 
current for many years in certain circles in 
London, we do not care to inquire. It is 
enough to know that if Lady Byron did tell 
Mrs. Stowe the story, which the latter has 
worked out in a highly-seasoned and sensational 
style, it was the crystallization of a grief and a 
wrong in an injured woman’s mind—an hypo- 
thesis finally, and after years of brooding over 
an unhappy event, taking the shape of fact, 
verified by the most trifling and irre” yant oc- 
currences and incidents ; a morbid fancy run- 
ning into conviction. Whoever has been ¢og- 
nizant of what are called ‘‘ domestic differ- 
ences,” knows what significance the parties 
thereto attach to the idlest and most trivial 
words and deeds, what importance they give 
to acts wholly careless and innocent, and how 
eagerly they seize on the wildest and silliest 
hypotheses to account for each other’s conduct. 
And it is by no means impossible that if the sug- 
gestion of any theory of Lord Byron’s conduct, 
if possible even more extravagant and improb- 
able than that of incest, had been made to 
Lady Byron, or hit upon by herself in her 
moody seclusion, it would have ultimately 
taken a fixed form, deriving support from every 
act, circumstance, incident, expression, or look 
which a distempered mind could bring to bear 
upon it. But all diseased fancies are not to 
be phblished by imprudent friends, worked up 
with all the skill of practiced pen-craft, under 
the pretense of vindicating a reputation that 
needed no vindication, but really to make a 
selling article. By this time Mrs. Stowe must 
have discovered that her story is not credited 
by the world ; by one portion, because it is not 
believed that Lady Byron ever made the al- 
leged statement; and by another and the 
larger portion, because .it is intrinsically im- 
probable, and if ever made by Lady Byron, it 
was the consequence of mental obliquity, and 
the offspring of a morbid fancy. Lord Byron’s 
misdeeds and follies, recognized and unde- 
niable, were already sufficiently damning, with- 
out adding to the list the hideous crime of in- 
cost. 

Since the above was written we find in a 
contemporary, and from a source probably 
best informed on the subject, the following 

phs confirming plausibly the views we 
have taken of this last scandalous attempt at 
sensationalism : 

+ 4 friend informs us that when he was in England, 
thirty years he heard, at the table of an eminent 
lawyer, in London, that Lady Byron had confided to 
Dr. m her conviction t Byron had an in- 
sane ——— for his half-sister, but that she had no 

yond her suspicion, which was founded upon 

own adm that he loved his sister better 
than anyone else in the world, and cursing his fate 
to her face that he could-not marry her ; but these by 


means imply actual guilt, That was Dr. Lushing- 
| ¥ e case, Bat when Lady Byron reiter- 


“So much for Mrs. Stowe’s saying that Dr. Lush- 
ington believed the story, and approved of her con- 
@uct. 
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Carratn Exrcsson, who, it is well known, 
has lately been engaged in extensive experi- 
ments on solar heat and its dynamic energy, 
has communicated to the National Academy of 
Science some of the results he has reached, 
which cannot fail to startle the scientific world, 
and unsettle many hoary and accepted hypo- 
theses and theories. Captain Ericsson, through 
@ process too long and difficult to explain, 
reaches, or perhaps we should say demon- 
strates, the conclusion that the radiant heat of 
the sun is so slight that if it were not bottled 
up, or shut in, as it were, by the atmosphere, 
and thus accumulated, ‘“‘the temperature of 
the earth would be nearer absolute zero than 
the freezing point of water.” 

Applying the results of his observations to 
the moon, which has no atmosphere, he tinds 
Herschel’s opinion, that the heat of the 
moon’s surface, when presented to the sun, 
would exceed that of boiling water, to be 
wholly erroneous, and that that luminary, in- 
stead of being dried-up and sun-burnt, is 
always in a state of intense cold, and that the 
supposed volcanoes and other irregularities on 
its surface are vast masses of eternal snow and 
ice. The great intelligent and appreciative, 
but non-scientific, public will wait with inter- 


est for the verdict of physicists on Captain 


Ericsson’s discoveries and hypotheses. 

The first are certainly important, and the 
latter better explain certain phenomena than 
those that have gone before. 








AT MY WINDOW. 


SoriTaRY, silent, terribly alone, 
I sit and see below the moving life 
Of hurrying merchants, merry market-wife, 
Glad children, soldiers, priests with solemn 
* drone, 
Sweet girls, who twitter in birds’ spring-time 
tone ; 
Is it the ‘air with empty visions rife— 
A painted show of thought and fancy’s 
strife 
Thin on the wind as my low passing groan ? 
If this, all strange to me, be not a dream, 
This world of stirring life be what it seem: 
If there be hearts that love, and lips that 
kiss 
The child or lover in a mutual bliss, 
While I sit still and lonely—then I deem 
The unreal, the empty shadow, I it is. 








IN PLUM ISLAND RIVER. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


(Concluded from our last). 

“TY sHaLt find here no splinter of bone to 
match the one that interested you last night,” 
said the savant, 

“Why not ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Because tHe Indians who frequented Grape 
Island could hardly have been cannibals,” 

** Why—what has that———” 

“Ts it possible that you do not theorize from 
such 9 fact?” he said. ‘But you noticed the 
severing of that bone in a longitudinal direc- 
tion? That was to reach the marrow; a hu- 
man bone, and split to reach the marrow— 
what is the inference? That our ancestors 
were man-eaters.” 

I shivered and grew sick. Not Bessie. 

“Now I know,” she cried “why I always 
shrunk from certain people when I was a child ; 
my nurse used to scold, and say they wouldn't 
eat me ; but the unerring instinct of childhood 
understood that they were in perpetual danger 
of returning to the early habits of their kind.” 

And just here Royal returned with the treas- 
ure of a sinker, an exquisite piece of work for 
any era—pear-shaped, and polished, and coun- 
tersunk for the line, though so many of the 
aborigines must always have preferred to spear 
their fish, and while the savant began to gloat 
over it, and then to sigh because it was not the 
stone with the inscription, pretty Winny came 
to call us in to dinner. 

“It was approaching sunset as, with splinters 
of driftwood, we still divined the moldered and 
grass-grown clam-shell banks for treasure 
when Royal, who had wearied a little of old 
bones and relics, his interests being far more 
in the future than in the past, was informed by 
the fisherman that if we embarked now we 
could have the tide with us as far as Sandy 
Beach, and there, with a fair wind, we might 
make the rest, and reach town, after all, before 
dark ; and whether or no, it was plainly Royal’s 
opinion that we might as well be sailing about 
in the boat as be busying ourselves over the 
remains of wretches that never were of any 
good while they were alive. 
we were agsisted down the long beach left by 
the receding river, and then rowed out to our 
own boat in the deep water, Bessie lamenting 
the loss of certain lines of phosphorescent fire 
which she had expected to call out of the 
shingle with her foot, when it grew darker, 
and the skipper not at all so comfortable as I 
like to see a skipper. 

The sail filled with a wind as fair to go as it 
had been fair to come ; we congratulated our- 
selves upon certainly reaching town before 
dark, in which case Bessie should be at home 
ere any one missed her, and the savant should 
save his train and a good night’s rest; and 
thongh, at home, dinner would have been 
spoiled, yet no one would have found time to 
worry as to what had become of us, a fact about 
which both Royal and I had been secretly anx- 
fous, since when they worried at all at our 
honse, they always made a’business of it. 

S ves such very low tide that we were 
obliged to run down and make a detour round 


And accordingly | 


a frothing sandspit, on which a great seal was 
airing himself, before we found the main chan- 
nel; but, having weathered the point, and set 
our sail for up-river, the wind shoved us along 
so that we laughed at the puny efforts of the 
tide almost at ebb against us. Only a brief 
laugh before the skipper said: 

“If you'll pull up that centre-board, sir.” 
And I saw Royal spring to do it, and heard the 
tough grass washing against the floor of the 
boat, then grating like sand under the bows, 
and then we were aground, 

“Didn’t believe there’d be water enough,” 
said the skipper. ‘Can you push with an oar, 
sir?” And in a few minutes we had moved off, 
and the wind was carrying us bravely on again 
over water so clear that you could see every 
object lying on the bottom, and, what was 
more, could touch it. Our appetites having 
grown with what they had fed upon, and our 
minds being somewhat at rest, as if we had 
propitiated any untoward fates by the sacrifice 
and libation of once getting aground, Bessie 
and I turned our attention to the claws of some 
crabs that the generous old fisherman had 
thrown into the boat, which we were yet break- 
ing and banqueting upon, when all at once it 
occurred to me that we were going at a very 
leisurely rate, and, looking up, I perceived that 
the wind had fallen so that it scarcely stretched 
the sail, and felt as if it were my own fault for 
not having been attending. 

We had, however, left the head of Swallow 
Banks, and passed the Knob, and the tide, de- 
scending from the mouth of Rowley river, just 
balanced the fainting wind, and kept us swing- 
ing where we were, when we forgot all about 
it in admiration of the sunset flames that 
swelled up among the clouds, and ran down to 
quench themselves in the countless streams 
that, unrippled and unstirred, threaded all the 
wide wilderness of meadows like rivulets of 
fusing jewels. This gush of splendor passed, 
though, as suddenly as it had appeared, and 
soon a broad blue cloud had blotted it out. 

“The tide has turned,” said the skipper. 

“Now we shall leave off getting aground on 
every hummock,” said Bessie, with a pout ; for 
we had been getting aground so continually as 
no longer to regard it while it was day. 

“Strange,” said Royal, “ that immediately the 
tide is with us the wind deserts us.” 

Just then I saw the revolving spark of the 
Ipswich light, below, flash out on the soft gray- 
ness, 

“It is night,” I said, in dismay. 

“Only the edge of the evening,” answered 
Royal, cheerily. ‘‘We won’t miss the wind 
when the tide alone can drift us up.” 

The skipper said nothing. 

“See, we moved then,” said the savant, as 
one of the impulses of the tide touched us, 

‘Much as six foot.” 

“Six feet at every flow of the tide and we 
shall have no reason to complain,” replied the 
other. 

“ There’s a puff of wind coming,” said Bessie. 
“<T see it ruffling the water out there.” 

“Haul the sheet a little aft, sir,” said the 
skipper to Royal, for he had given up the tiller 
and was standing on the bows with an oar to 
push us by the various shoals in our path. 

‘* A famous wind !” cried the savant. ‘‘ Really, 
a norther. Keep hold upon the boat, Miss 
Bessie, lest she should go over in it,” he laughed. 
‘Don’t you think she carries too much sail ? 
An absolute tornado !” 

It was getting cool in the gathering lonely 
dimness ; I gave my shaw] to Bessie, and bade 
the savant indulge himself in the pea-jacket, 
while I went and sat by Royal and put a corner 
of the army blanket over both of us. We went 
on @ little at fits and starts of the capricious 
breeze. Presently it was very dark. 

** Look, there is quite a moon,” said the san- 
guine savant. And so there was, just then, 
letting itself out of the thick low cloud, a 
hand’s-breadth of lurid fire with a dark bar or 
two across it, a few minutes above the horizon, 
and casting a sort of unearthly light upon the 
scene. 

“ And quite a wind,” said Royal. 

‘“*No good to us, though,” said the gloomy 
skipper. ‘That capful did our business,” and 
there was a quick bump beneath us, and we 
were anchored to all appearance in the middle 
of an island. Royal and the savant sprang to 
the rescue; but it was idle; the boat refused 
to budge. 

“ Pretty much what g expected,” said the 
skipper, as if it were quite a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him, a mere passenger. ‘ Got to stay 
here now till we're lifted off. ‘Tis so dark I 
can’t hardly see the tide-streaks before us any 
way.” 

“ What if it never lifts us off?” asked Bessie, 

As for me, I was too nervous to open my lips, 
I felt in my bones that it was going to rain, 
that it was going to be pitch-dark, that it was 
going to thunder and lighten, that we were go- 
ing to lose our way among the creeks, now 
swelling with the incoming tide so as certainly 
to be deceptive, and not escape till to-morrow, 
if we ever did, that we were going to give a 
night of waking and suspense apd misery to 
those at home, that Royal was going to be ill, 
that Bessie’s people were never going to forgive 
me, and that I didn’t know what wasn’t going 
to happen. The figures of the three men in 
| that lurid ray, bad as total darkness, poling 
|} and pushing the boat to ease her off, had in 
| them something so mysterious, I was so sleepy, 
and all their strength was so useless, that a 
wild fancy began to recur again and again to 
| me that destiny had transfixed us here forever. 
|I must have. dropped into some infinitesimal 
doze, one of those swift instants that seem to 
| have brittly broken off from all connection with 
| the rest of life, when the skipper cried: “ Port 
| the hellum, marm! Now, heave ho, and I 
| gues@*that’ll fetch it.” 

I didn’t know what “ port the hellum ” meant, 
and afraid to say so lest they should cease push- 
ing, aud thinking that I could instantly change 
it if the first movement were not right, I méved 
it, and of course moved it wrong. 



















“Port! port ! he cried, ‘a 

“T can’t,” lanswered, “It's fast. I can’ 
stir it.” i 

“It’s broken !” eried the skipper, then. “I 
unshipped !” 

‘It’s only caught in the fron rests,” sald Royal. 
“Tift it an atom. Don’t unship it—there !” 
And we had been free had I not at that mo- 
ment dexterously contrived to put us as fast 
aground bythe stern as we had been by the 
bows. But there being an end to everything, 
off we slid at last, and I wished to mercy we 
had been fixed in the thatch all night, the glid- 
ing off into the unknown black water was so 
fearful, as if we were slipping toward some si- 
lent cataract. 

Are we moving,” asked Bessie. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the savant.‘ Don’t yon feel 
the motion? Look over the side, then, and 
you can see the white bubbles going past us on 
the shadow down there.” 

“ Yes,” said Royal, “and unless we lose our 
way, we shall be home before eleven o’clock, 
in spite of our panic.” 

“ Before eleven ?” asked the savant. 

“Yes,” said Royal. ‘Want to wager ” 

“My dear boy—can you see my watch? It 
has a white face——” 

“It's eleven now!” cried Bessie, as if she 
discovered an inner passage. ‘Oh, what 
did Icome for?” and she began to cry. 

With that I straightway laid her away in 
the cuddy, with an old cushion for a pillow, and 
soothed by the singing of the gently parting 
water under the ear there, presently she was 
sleeping the sweet sleep of those who slip 
through the world taking their own pleasure, 

‘Pm sure I don’t know where the time's 
gone,” said Royal. 

“Tt hasn’t gone,” I said. “It is hanging 
over us like a cloud.” 

“ Why, don’t you like this?” saidhe. “Ido. 
It is so mysterious—the dreamy moti the 
strange darkness, our phosphorescent , the 
weird glimmer that just sheets all the streams 
on every side——” 

“If I was ever certain of coming out of 
it——” 

“Oh, I remember, you're afraid of the dark, 
poor child. You always used to cry when twi- 
light came. Here, lay your head on my 
shoulder and get a little nap yourself—you’re 
so tired.” 

“ Afraid of the dark ?” said the savant, 

“Tt is such a great preternatural thing,” I 
said. ‘It dwarfs you so, and puts out your 
vitality—it is the whole universe, and you are 
nothing.” 

“Puts out vitality? When it sets you free 
among stars and systems?” 

‘“Oh, that is starry darkness, There one’s 
soul soars. But this—this murk, where thatre- 
volving flash of the Ipswich lantern just shows 
you how wide and immense the blackness is— 
oh, it is heavy, it shuts down on you and ex- 
tinguishes you !” 

“Well, patience! The tide of the light will 
turn before long, just as the tide of the sea has 
turned.” 

“T should like to know exactly where we 
are,” said Royal. ‘Do you suppose we've 
passed Aunt Small’s, skipper?” That was the 
half-way house, and the only one. 

“*T h’ain’t no idee,” said the skipper, from his 
post of observation. “I seen a spark down 
there astern, a minute ago, might be her’n, or 
might be a marsh-fire.” 

‘* Not on salt water,” said the savant. 

“There wouldn’t be any light in Aunt Small’s 
at this hour, though ; they go to bed with the 
birds,” said I. 

“If that light was Marm Small’s,” said the 
skipper, “‘then that time we went through the 
grass, and just grazed by on the edge of our 
teeth, we must have gone through Hackharse 
Creek——” 

“ That’s the quick cut outside the main chan- 
nel, the chord of an arc,” said Royal to the 
savant. 

“And that broad glimmer to the right must 
have been the main channel, and we’re over 
the worst of it. But if that light ain’t Marm 
Small’s, then I don’t know where we-be.” 

“Of course it isn’t Aunt Small’s!” I said. 
And we're lost !” . 

“Oh,. no, dear,” said Royal. “ Amusing 
ourselves. We're going on all right.” 

There was not enough wind to shiver the 
sail, we just crept; but it seemed to me there 
were dangers even in creeping ; part of the 
time I would rather we anchored, and waited 
for the day. What if the light never came? 
What if a storm blew up? A little flash gave 
me a tremor till I found it was only the skipper 
lighting his pipe. What if some great snake 
were hidden in this long grass through which 
every now and then we brushed, while it shook 
above our heads? What if the sea, whose 
breakers we heard beating so slowly, broke 
through that ever-shifting barricade of Plum 
Island? I didn’t know whether it could or not. 
Unimaginable monsters lurked in the depths, 
and the shallows were more frightful even 
than they. However, I kept my fears to my- 
self; and Royal borrowed the skipper’s pipe 
when he had smoked it out, and broke the 
stem in taking it ; the little baffling breeze kept 
swinging the boom from side to side, so that I 
lived in mortal expectation of its knocking 
down the absent-minded savant; and at last 
the heavenly sound of oars in the row-Jocks 
began to break the silence of the sea’s great 
monotone, and greet us like a noise in a dream 
and show us there was some human life in all 
these deathly waters. It drew nearer; then 
only a shore of grass separated us, 

“Boat ahoy!” cried Royal. 
bound ?” 

“Bound to catch six barrel of pauhagen,” 
came back the answer of voices across the 
strip of grass. 

“From Newburyport?” asked Royal of the 
darkness. 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“Do you know where we are?” asked the 
more practica: skipper, 
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pad Marm Small’s,” cried the fishers, laugh- 
rowing on, 

They're chaffing,” exclaimed the skipper 
. “'T can’t be.” 

they’re right,” said Royal. *‘ We've 
the worst of it before us then. The men came 
down the other stream there ; then probably 
we cap go up. At any rate, we'll put about, 
and try it.” 

“ Just’s you say, sir,” said the abject skip- 

“You'll have to take an oar, sir, and 

elp me row her round this point of thatch, 

though. You won’t never want to take me to 
take you down river again, sir.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Royal. “To teach you 
your business,” he might have added, but he 
was an angel, and didn’t. ‘‘ We'll both of us 
know the river better after to-night,” he said. 
“T remember now that in coming up safely we 
hug the left-hand shore.” 

I always keep the right,” said the skipper, 
hauling down the sail. 

“Rivers don’t mind the rule of the high- 
ways,” said the savant. ‘The conformation of 
the banks should show that the deepest water 
is on the other side, for, of course, the most of 
the debris of the four rivers is pushed over to 
the Plum Island side.” 

“ That’s so,” said the skipper, sadly, panting 
at his oar. ( 

Presently we rounded the point, and came 
into the other channel, and spread sail again, 
and ranon. There seemed to be a dozen great 
glimmering rivers opening before us in the 
darkness, the skipper was feeling the depth 
every moment with his long oar, far up the 
marshes we could hear the harsh and lonely 
ery of the bittern, now and then a sturgeon 
springing with a splash from the stream and 
back again, the little eels slipping out of the 
grass, and into the water with a click. I heard 
Royal up in the bows discussing which of the 
streams to take, and choosing at last the 
widest, and then I must have fallen sound 
asleep. 

When I awoke it was with a strange startled 
sense, followed by the fixed idea that 
this was all a nightmare, and I was still asleep, 
and must not be surprised at anything. Some 
time must have passed, .for Royal was borrow- 
ing the skipper’s pipe again, and it was broken 
@ second time. Royal was standing up at the 
helm, and trying to see what the skipper said 
was before us, which he could do about as well 
as a blind man. We were in a winding creek 
of deep b!ack water, of whose width the boat 
occupied nearly half, and on the black sides of 
which the tall thatch grew high as our heads. 

“Well, I never was here before. So much is 
certain,” said Royal. “If this brings us out 
on clear water, we’ve discovered a new cut 
and another channel. Is there water ahead ?” 

“Yes, sir, fur’s I can see. *T winds so, I 
can’t see fur.” 

“How is it now?” after a fresh progress 
through the hissing grass as we wound round 
and about. 

“Yes, sir, plenty.” 

“It’s growing narrower all the time.” 

“There’s the light directly ahead,” sald the 
savant, up beside the skipper now. 

“ Still there may be grass between us and it. 
And now I think of it, the light never ought to 
be directly ahead,” said Royal. 

“It’s the durnationest light—worse’n an old 
woman with a lantern.” 

‘“‘!m afraid we shall have to go back. What 
do you say ?”” 

“Tell be an awful job—wait a little.” 

* How does it look now ?” 

“JT don’t know. Narrer. But water— 
some. Guess I'll shin up the mast and see.” 
And up he ran like a rat, on the rings that held 
the sail. ‘Grass just here,” he cried; “‘ but a 
whole sheet of water out beyond, I should 
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“ Room enough for us to pass through ?” 

“Might try—I don’t know—well—Lord in 
heaven, that settles it! Here’s the end of the 
creek !” 

And the prow slid up with the wind in the 
sail, and staid fastened in the marsh. We had 
come nearly three miles up a creek that reached 
its head in the middle of the marshes and the 
waters. 

“What time is, it?” asked the skipper, 
breathlessly. 

“ After three,” said the savant, by the aid of 
@ match. 

“Tide’ll turn, too, in no time!” cried the 
skipper. “We must get her off, or here we 
are for ten hours. Minute it begins to fall it'll 
leave us high and dry in the mud.” 

And the three ran to the oars, and poled and 
pushed like Titans,, and the boat swung and 
trembled and worked, and at last floated free. 

“Drop the sail,” cried Royal, ‘or she’ll be 
back again !” 

Down came the sail. 

** Now we can pole her down till the creek 
widens enough to turn in,” asked Royal, “ and 
then tack down to the main channel ?” 

“© Lord, I don’t know !” cried the skipper. 
“Tide dead against us!” And he sat down and 
held his head in his hands. 

* Come, come,” said my husband, “ no harm’s 
done. How do you row? I don’t see any 
tholes——” 

“These here beckets, sir. Put your handle 
through that loop—now—yo heave ho !”—and 
down we labored till we reached a width where 
‘we could put her bows about, and haul up the 
sail, and while we were doing it she was 
aground again. 

Oh, what a horrid, hateful night it was—ex- 
ploring in the dark a stream where none of us 
had ever been before—one moment dragging 
over shallows, and the next, floating.on what 
might be the surface of the very bottomless pit. 
Everywhere about us there was only one wide 
blackness ; I could see the three figures like 
black shadows on that blackness; we were 
stuck fast on one side, while on the other we 
could reach no bottom. I had cried ou‘ so 


many annoying times to take care, that I was 
ashamed to cry it again; but the swaying 





figures, thrusting, bending far back 
beyond the ce, terrified me so that my 
heart was in my mouth. And suddenly one of 
them swung to and fro, made a wild effort, a 
frantic clutch at nothing, fell and plunged over 
into the black death of that water, without a 
cry. Which was it? I heard Royal sing out, 
“ My God !” as he leaped to the side of the boat. 
Never was sound so sweet. It was not he, 
then. Oh, what a wicked wretch I was to be 
glad it was the dear old savant! Not glad of 
that, though—only thankful it was not Royal. 
I would much rather it had been myself. 
“Save him!” I cried, and sprang after the 
others. What if he drowned, this great man, 
this learned light that all scholars looked to, 
through our incaution and carelessness, this 
sweet old soul? Oh, if these men would only 
stand aside, I could save him myself! I would 
never leave the spot without him! What if I 
had to? Whatif he never rose? What if that 
ghastly horror were added to all the others of 
the night? I suppose it was only a minute—it 
might have been an hour—when Royal cried 
out: “Ihavehim. Hereheis! Lenda hand, 
skipper!” And I was there with the skipper, 
seizing the cold, wet shoulder, and pulling and 
lifting in the fainting man, who had the pres- 
ence of mind to kick that black bottom, when 
he touched it, so as to rise to the top, and had 
even seized the oar and brought it in with him, 
When he stood there at last, running rivers, 
my teeth shook in my head, and instead of 
being grateful that he was saved, I asked what 
curse was on us, sleepy, chilled, hungry, our 
way lost three miles up an unknown creek, at 
the dead of the night; no stars, no moon, a 
head wind, a head tide, dark as a pocket, a 
man overboard—and it began to rain. Dear— 
dear—dear me! Royal wrapped the army- 
blanket round the half-drowned savant, just as 
he was, in hopes it might act like the hydro- 
pathic pack, ordered him into the cuddy, and 
ordered me after him. I went, an unwilling 
slave, with my head out as often as I dared, 
while the savant, forgetting himself, and feel- 
ing only my uneasiness, told ‘me stories of his 
adventures till I was reconciled to being in the 
cuddy in a rainstorm, while Royal, outside 
with the skipper, rowed the heavy boat slowly 
down the dark ditch, and sought again the 
main channel, and felt his way up the dim 
river—and Bessie slept through it all. 

“Turn round,” said the savant, at last. 
“What is that you see in the east ?” 

“ Oh, it is the dawn !” I cried. 

“And what is that opposite, dear?” asked 
Royal. 

“The bridge. Oh, sir, the draw is not a 
stone’s throw off!” And I sprang out of the 
steaming cuddy into a chill wet wind, while 
Royal began singing from Maud, “ For a breeze 
of morning moves,” till we reached the draw. 

It is of no use telling the terrors of that 
draw, which the skipper had to climb out of the 
boat and open himself, of the masts crashing 
against it, of the halyards entangling in it, and 
then snapping off short ; of the strong currents 
sucking us in under the iimbers, of the sails 
swashing overboard, of Royal’s almost follow- 
ing it into a tide that would have been certain 
death, of the hurrying and skurrying, and of 
the strong language we used, at least, I mean, 
they used ; of our vowing we would leave the 
draw up, though we didn’t; of deciding it 
would take us till afternoon to beat up to town, 
of our tying the boat at last, and climbing the 
bridge, and walking three miles in the drench- 
ing rain. I think that walk saved the savant’s 
life, for he was livid when we left the boat, but 
before we were half way through our dripping 
lane of wild roses, just opening their pink cups 
in the five o’clock light, and looking not a whit 
fresher or lovelier than Bessie did, the color 
had come back to his cheek like an apple, and 
he was younger and brighter than the best of 
us. But so curiously is life apportioned, after 
all, that Bessie reached home that day in full 
time for her wedding, a trifling and unimport- 
ant affair, yet the savant lost his tumulus, and 
the world was put back—I do not dare to say 
how many years—by our night in Plum Island 
River ! 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Isthmus of Suez Maritime Canal. 


Our views represent the entrance to the Suez Canal, 
and Kantara, one of the principal stations on the 
route, Port Said has been created by the energy of 
the Viceroy and M. de Lesseps, and offers a good re- 
fuge for vessels entering from the sea. No vessels 
except those of the Viceroy and the parties engaged 
in constructing the canal will be allowed to pass 
through before the formal opening on November 17 
next. At last accounts several vessels were waiting 
at the mouth of the canal, and as soon as it is opened 
to commerce an extensive business is likely to spring 
up. 

Harvest Festivities at the Society Islands. 


At the close of the several harvest gatherings at 
Tahiti, a beautiful island in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
principal of the Society Islands, and, indeed, on all 
festive occasions, the young girls are always the first 
to call for their favorite dance, ‘“‘The Upa-upa.” 
Dancing is the principal amusement of the Tahitians, 
and they not only exhibit much activity in their fa- 
vorite pastime, but they manifest some talent for the 
composition of dances. Formerly their only musical 
instruments were rude drums and pipes of bamboo 
stems, but the French have since introduced, much to 
the delight of the natives, organized military bands. 


Open-Air Theatres in Paris, France. 


The open-air theatres in the Champs Elysees, and 
in other favorite haunts of the Parisians, attract large 
audiences by their lively vaudevilles or farces, and 
the performances of the nimble ballet-girls. Our 
illustration represents an exhibition of the latter 
kind, associated with the temptations of social idle- 
ness, a cup of some exhilarating beverage, alternating 
with cakes, ice-cream and c'gars, and especially with 
the opportunities of flirtation, which usually draw 
hither large numbers of young men and maidens, and 
not a few persons beyond the recognized age of co- 





the foreign visitors as well as by the Parisians. P 


Grand Horticultural Exposition at Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

The Hollanders and Germans of the North have 
always been noted for their love of flowers, Fairs 
are held every year, where prizes to the competitors 
are distributed. It is probable that no previous ex- 
hibition has ever equaled in grandeur that which was 
opened in Hamburg, September 2. This exposition 
continued for ten days, and was held in a park near 
the port created by Charlemagne. A large number of 
prizes was given, offered by the Queen of England, 
the King of Prussia, and a great many private citi- 
zens. The prizes included gold and silver medaia, 
and other valuables. 


Prince Charles of Roumania at the Conse- 
eration of the Camp at Furcini. 


The transformation of the Roumanian army is a 
very important event for the Danubian Principalities. 
The place chosen for the military camp is situated 
near Furcini, a very important point on the iine of 
railway now being constructed from Galatz. It occu- 
pies a superb plateau watered by the Sereth, and 
bounded by the picturesque mountains of Urancia. 
The country is healthy, and out of twelve thousand 
men gathered there, one hundred and fifty only are 
sick. Prince Charles of Roumania went to the camp 
on the 3d of July, and remained there ten days, re- 
viewing large bodies of troops. The consecration of 
the chapel took place on July 11th, in the presence of 
the prince, the Archbishop of Roumania officiating. 


The Carlist Insurrection. 


The Carlist insurrection in Spain has been brought 
to a termination, and order reigns again in the Penin- 
sula. The feeling existing between the Carlists and 
the people of Madrid is shown by an incident that oc- 
curred a few weeks ago, and of which we give an en- 
graving. A party of Carlist prisoners were being 
conveyed through the streets of the capital, and their 
appearance excited strong feelings of dislike, the 
priests, of whom there were several among the pris- 
oners, being especially obnoxious to the populace. 
Considerable confusion ensued, during which a por- 
tion of the captives attempted an escape. They were, 
however, speedily recaptured by the people, and it 
was with much difficulty that the officials in charge 
could hinder the mob from executing summary ven- 
geance on the disturbers of the public peace. 

The Empress Eugenie Visiting the Hos- 
pital Founded by her at the City of 
Lyons, France. 

On her voyage to Corsica her Majesty the Empress 
of France, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, paid 
a visitg to the Hospital of Sainte-Eugenie, founded by 
herself, and situated in Lyons. One of the pension- 
ers of the hospital addressed a short speech to her 
Majesty as she entered the building, and performed 
his work of oratory very well. The Empress compli- 
mented him, and spoke very kindly to several of the 
sick, so naturally that not one of those great soldiers 
was the least embarrassed when replying to her. 
After partaking of lunch, presented by the occupants 
of the hospital, the distinguished visitors took their 
leave. 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
A Paris danseuse has a $15,000 dress. 


Mute. Zotma Rovrrar is a new rival to 
Schneider in Paris. 


Mrs. Epwin Booru has recovered from her 
late illness. 


THERE was a set of jewelry, valued at $600, 
in a bouquet, thrown toa popular New York danseuse. 


New Orveans is talking of a new opera- 
house, 


An American admirer has presented 
Adelina Patti an elegant silver bucket, with the hope 
that it will be long before she kicks it, 


A NEW opera by Wagner has been brought 
out in Munich in a gorgeous manner. It contains, 
among other novelties, a lively swimming stene. 


Anton Rupenstetn, said to be the greatest 
living pianist, and the superior of Liszt, is coming to 
New York this winter to give entertainments, 


Moruaccnat, Bonfanti, and Sangalli have all 
organized ballet troupes of their own, and will play 
star engagements this season in our principal cities. 


Ir is said that a fragment of a new opera 
has been discovered among Rossini’s posthumous 
papers. 

“La Cnatte Biancue” is being translated 


into English, and will be brought out at London and 
New York under the name of the “ White Cat,” 


Bovercautt retouched Robertson's play of 
“Dreams,” and some of the best situations ip the 
piece arefrom his pen. 


Cotone, Bateman and his daughter Kate 
are at the Westminster Hotel, Miss Bateman has 
just begun an engagement at Booth’s theatre. 


Mapce Rosertson, sister of the dramatist, 
was married a fortnight since, and celebrated her 
wedding night by playing in “ As You Like It” with 
her husband. 


Mapame Parepa- Rosa’s English opera 
season in New York began on the fourth anniversary 
of = lady’s first appearance before the American 
public. 


“Tne Chops of the Channel ” is the title of 
a new farce at the Strand Theatre, London. All the 
actors are —— to be suiTering from sea-sickness, 
and many of the spectators experience the like un- 
pleasantness, 


A Parisian manager has attempted to train 
a couple of snakes to play in a melodrama he is about 
to produce, At last accounts he was not very success- 
ful. The actresses were afraid af the snakes, and the 
latter reciprocated the fear, and evidently preferred 
staying in their cages. 








TorsokraL Paystocnomist.—A stranger in 
Paris having, recently, occasion for a hair-cutter, sent 
for one. At the appointed time an elegantly attired 
person arrived, and the gentleman sat down before 
his dressing-case to prepare for the operation, The 
man walked round his “client” once or twice, and 
finally taking his stand at some distance, attentively 
scrutinized the gentleman's face with the air of a 
connoisseur looking at a picture, “ Well,’ said the 
traveler, impatiently, “‘ when =e going to begin?” 
“Pardon me, sir,’’ was the polite reply ; “I am not 
the operator, but the physic omist! Adolphe!” he 
cried out, and a sleeved and aproned barber entered 
from the hall, “dia Virgil!” With this laconic di- 
rection as to the model after which the gentleman’s 
hair was to be arranged the artist retired. 
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1° Jouw G. Warrrrer has become one of the 


trustees of the Brown University. 
Tuomas H. Horcuxtss, a whilom landscape 
painter of New York, recently died in Rome. 


A pavearter of W. Field is about to 
be married to the new ernor of British Columbia, 


Ipa Lewis is to have a homestead pur- 
chased for her near Newport. 


Ape.atpe Pariips has given up her three 
ears’ engagement in Europe in order to take care of 
er sick father. 


“Otp Sojourner Truth,” a pious colored 
women well Known isl religious eindies, & 6 Gapeie 
of deai . 


Tne widow of the late Marshal Niel, 
French Minister of War, has been granted a pension 
of 20,000 francs a year. 


Garrpatp1 is president of a Florentine 
committee for the erection of a monument to Savon- 
arola, the celebrated Italian mo nk and reformer. 


Louisa Munpacn is a great chess-player, 
and while playing recently with a Berlin professor, 
was mated, and is to be married. 


Tue son of an ex-President of the United 
States was recently admitted to a charity ward in one 
of the Washington hospitals. 


Miss Anna E. Dioxtnson indignantly de- 
nies that she declared she wouldn’t marry a Chinese, 
Let this denial be circulated. 


Tue “ oldest man in Michigan” walked into 
a hive of bees the other day, and was stang so seriously 
that now Michigan has no oldest man. 


Joun Durtvacr, a nephew of Edward Ev- 
erett, and a well-known journalist, actor and dramat- 
ist, died recently at the City Hospital in Memphis, 
Tenn., utterly penniless. 


Mer. H. G. Hotuister, United States Min- 
ister to Hayti, has had a narrow escape from assassi- 
nation. His residence at Port au Prince was assaulted 
by unknown ruffians, and he very severely wounded. 


Tue King of Italy has made a chevalier of 
William Somerville, of London, for inventing a cav- 
alry pistol-ball which separates when it leaves the 
weapon, and scatters like shot. 


Jor Jerrerson has about forty workmen 
engaged on the unds of his villa, twenty-five miles 
out of New Yor The great actor receives $500 a 
night and half the receipts of the matinees. 


Joun W. Forney offers $500 to start a fund 
of $100,000, for the purchase of a house and acre of 
ground for each of the women made widows by the 
Avondale calamity. 
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Henry Rocuerort is said to have 

away his whole fortune. The subscription list of the 
—- has dwindled down to about thirty thou- 
san 


Wuen Miss Kellogg was in England the 
Prince of Wales sent up his card, and was very pro- 
perly refused audience, It should be said that such a 
call, if accepted, would have been an insult, 


Somesopy having accused Mrs. Mowatt 
Ritchie of eet flights of fancy” as a cor- 
respondent of a California paper, the Detroit Tribune 
reminds the accuser that Ritchies have wings. 


Mr. Gustave Dore spent three weeks in 
London, and made over five hundred sketches of life 
in the English capital, mainly among the humbler 


Tue President, in visiti the American 
Institute Fair in New York, was taken to see a wooden 
image of himself, life size, intended as the sign for a 
tobacco store. He pronounced it “pretty well done.” 


Tur Rev. Miss Damon has for two years 
been settled over a Universalist congregation in Cav- 
endish, Vt. The friendship of Damon and 
was recently repeated by her marriage. 


Dr. Suerton Mackenzie makes the m 
rious announcement that Byron’s susoplogmaphy, 
which Moore burned, “ will yet see the light.” ere~ 
at.a be ey ed says ‘it saw the light when it 
touched the flames.”’ 


A. youne man lately went. in bathing at 
Lotbinere, Province of Quebec, ange his clothea 
upon what he supposed was a stone, It turned out 
to be a seal basking in the sun, which was thus dis- 
cerned, and made for the water with the young man’s 
clothes. 


Some of the most graceful and appreciative 
tributes to the late Secretary Rawlins have been rend- 
ered by the Southern press. And they express the 
hope that the President will be as fortunate in select- 
ing his successor as he was in choosing his faithful 

end, whose loss the country now mourns, 








ALL ABOUT THE BLACK ART. 


Movasiz types for printing were not used 
until the fifteenth century. 

Books were printed by the Chinese and other East- 
ern nations from engraved books long befors the in- 
vention of type. 

The first types were of wood. The same material is 
still much used for the larger varieties of letters, 

Johannes Guttenburg is generally believed to have 
been the first to manufacture movable types, , 

An edition of Donatus was the first book printed 
from movable types. 

The finest letters were characters imitating hand. 
writing. Printing was introduced into Paris in 1470 ; 
into London four years later. 

Roman type was first made in 1465. Italic about 
the year 1500, 

Type founding was a part of the business of 
printer, and was declared a distinct art by a decree ot 
the Star Chamber in 1637. 

The i t size of type used for books is Great 
A ge iz the a — are =, Pica, Small 

ca, ng mer, urgeoi nion, Nonpareil, 

, Pearl, Diamond and B t. 7 
earl is the smallest type found in ordinary rime 
ing offices, 

te is the smallest type used for se adver- 
tisements in any American newspaper. It is in favor 
with those papers which, from their large editions 
and the great demand for their columns, are necessi- 

tated to economize space. 

The t in most general use for advertisementa ia 
Nonpareil and Minion. Those papers which use 
larger are generally a rer class, for whose adver- 
tising columns there is little demand. 

In America printers are paid by the 1,000 ems (iM), 
an em being equivalent to about two letters, In ‘ 
land thé matter is measured by ens (N), 2,000 of w 
equal 1,000 ems, 

The hand press was invented in 1450, and is still 
used, without any important improvement, in the 
majority of country newspaper offices, 

Ink rollers are made of a mixture of molasses and 
lue, and were invented by one Gannal, a gine manu- 
‘a a of P 

ée first newpaper ever printed by steam 
London Times of November Beth, isle, — 
Hand presses are still used in large offices where 


be! one and perfect work is required, 
e Hoe press was patented July, 1847, and isin- 
dis; to all newspapers with circulations, 






































































































































7 . —VESSELS W 1 
EGYPT.—THE SUEZ CANAL—PORT SAID, ENTRANCE OF THE MARITIME CANAL-—VESSELS WAITING 
' TO PASS THROUGH, 
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J » CHAPEL AT 
UBIAN PRINCIPALITIES.—PRINCE CHARLES OF ROUMANIA DEDICATING THE 
ceo THE CAMP AT FURCINI. 
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TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION IN NEW YORK IN HONOR OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, SEPTEMBER l4ru, 1869. 


The Humboldt Centenary. 


Tae Humboldt Centenary, which occurred on 
Tuesday, September 14th, was celebrated with 
considerable pomp throughout Europe and 
America. The great traveler was pre-eminently 
a citizen of the world, and wherever there 
were settiements by his countrymen or ad- 
mirers of fine intellectual faculties, ceremonies 
were observed commemorative of his birth in 
1769. In New York the occasion afforded op- 
portunity for a grand gala-day to the large and 
influential German element, and the city wore 
& brilliant look, as the German and United 
States flags waved over innumerable buildings. 

In the morning the German societies gathered 
in the vicinity of the Assembly Rooms, in the 
Bowery, and formed a procession numbering 
over four thousand persons. 


sion entered Central Park at the Scholars’ Gate, 
and surrounded the Humboldt monument, 
which had just been placed in position. 

The ceremony of presenting the monument 
to the Commissioners of the Central Par 
opened with an overture from “ Oberon,” by 
Weber, which was rendered in fine style by an 
excelient orchestra. While Mr. C. E. Detmold, 
President of the Humboldt Monument Associa- 
tion, was making the presentation address, 
Messrs, Frederick Kuehne and William Auber- 
Man, the Prussian and German Consuls, un- 
Vailed the beautiful statue. 

The pedestal of the monument is built of 
granite, ten feet high, and the bust, of bronze, 
four feet high. The bust is inscribed on the 
front with the name Alexander von Humboldt, 
and on the sides the names ofsculptor and 
Caster, ‘Georg Howaldt und Sohn geg. Braun- 
Schweig, 1869,” and “ Gust. Blaeser fec. Berlin, 
1869.” The monument cost about $33,000. 
The bust is pronounced by critics who were 
Well acquainted with the original to be an ex- 
cellent likeness. . 

The gift was received by Mr. A. H. Green, 
Comptroller of Central Park, after which a 
chorus from the “‘ Magic Flute” of Mozart was 
Sing by the united societies. .Dr. Francis 
Lieber then delivered an eloquent oration in 
German, and was followed by Professor Ogden 
Doremus, who, in English, reviewed the scien- 
tile discoveries made during Humboldt’s life- 
time, with many of which the distinguished 
Scholar was identified. 

In the evening a torchlight procession took 
Place, which was one of the most brilliant 
spectacles ever witnessed in New York. 

About half-past eight o’clock the societies, 
hambering over ninety in all, fell into line, and 
moved with bands playing, banners flying, and 
Over 6,000 torches all ablaze, with hundreds of 
transparencies, and a tremendous hurrahing. 
They marched down the Bowery to Grand street 
through to Broadway, thence to Union Square, 
Fourteenth street, Second avenue, Tenth street, 
Avenue A, and thence through Houston street, 


After parading 
through several prominent streets, the proces- | 











back to the Germania Assembly Rooms, where 
the torches were all thrown into one pile, mak- 
ing an enormous bonfire. 

At a later hour a banquet was spread in 
Liederkranz Hall, East Fourth street, to which 
a large company of officers and invited guests 
sat down. 
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LADY ANNA !ISABELLA BYRON. 


LorpD BYRON was married on the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1815, to Miss Milbank, the only daughter 
of Sir Ralph Milbank» The poet described her 
as follows, during their engagement: “ Yester- 
day, a very pretty letter from Annabella, which 


; answered. What an odd situation and friend- 
| Ship is ours, without one spark of loye on either 
side, and produced by circumstances which in 
general lead to coldness on one side and aver- 
sion on the other, She is a very superior wo- 
man, and very little spoiled, wifich is strange 
in an heiress, a girl of twenty, a peeress that 
is to be in her own right, an only child, and a 
savante who has always had her own way. 
She is a poetess, a mathematician, and yet 
withal very kind, generous and gentle, with 
very little pretension. Any other head would 
be turned with half her acquisitions and a 
tenth of her advantages.” The marriage was 
an unhappy one, and a separation took place 
on the 15th of the January following the wed- 
ding. In 1856 Lady Byron succeeded to the 
Barony of Wentworth, and retained the title of 
baroness until her death in 1860. She was a 
severe moralist, but possessed a liberal disposi- 
tion. In 1856 she sent $350 to the New Eng- 
land Kansas Emigration Society, and during the 
latter years of her life she frequently figured as 
a contributor to philanthropic enterprises, 

Our portrait of Lady Byron is from a daguer- 
reotype taken in London in 1842, by 8S. P. Van 
Loan, while in the employ of John Johnson, 


HOW VIOLET GOT A BEAU. 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE VALLEY. 


DEAR little Violet! They must have known 
the color of her eyes before they chose her 
name. Poor little Violet! Her mother had 
died years before we knew her; then there 
came a stepmother, one of the old-fashioned 
stepmothers, strict and exacting, caring much 
for her own sons, and little for the lonely 
daughter of her new home. Second mammas, 
in these days, if we are to believe modern fic- 
tion, exceed in love and tenderness all other 
women ; but Mrs. Ashley belonged to an earlier 
part of this world’s history. She had no soft 
place in her heart for that tender, violet-eyed, 
motherless child, perhaps even a twinge of 
jealousy because Mr. Ashley loved her so well. 

Mr, Ashley, in time, learned to repress his 
feelings, knowing that, if noted, they only 
brought trouble upon his darling. He was 
naturally of a reserved, peace-loving disposi- 
tion, and eventually schooled himself into. per- 
fect quiescence. Thus there arose a barrier 
between him and his lone child, too. All this 
ended by her throwing her little foolish, love- 
burdened heart at the feet of a certain penni- 
less young German, who gave daily lessons to 
her stepbrothers and herself. Mr. Otto be- 
haved honorably; he liked the child well 
enough, and he found out her queer little secret 
one day quite by chance. She had written no 
end of poems about it and him. Instead of 
taking advantage of his discovery, Otto im 
parted it to her father. Then Mr. Ashley came 
to us for help. 





Will and I had a private consultation ; then fj 
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Grove over to Harley and brought Violet | tache! Then he used to be so patient and| us, like you of the privileged sex. Well, I| said Will. “I am going to have a turn mysel — 
away to our cozy home. was a sweet little | kind to me, and I did love to hear him talk. | grant you anyand every privilege under the | presently.” 


Harley 
Friendship there was only between the gentle- 
of the families. Will and Mr. Ashley had 
been schoolfellows once upon atime. Violet 
sat - the phwton beside me, very grave and 
“Do you like driving?” I asked, whipping 
my ponies well together. We were out on the 
high road now, speeding homeward. 
“Yes, thank you, I like it very much,” she 
Gaid, demurely. 
“This sort of talk won't do,” I thought ; “we 
must come to a better understanding, in some 


; 


way. I must win her confidence; after that 
we shall get on.” So I turned and looked into 
her pretty face 


“ Violet,” I said, “have you ever thought 
@nything at all about me ?” 

“ Yes—often, because I liked you.” 

“That was kind. If you thought about me, 
and like me, did you ever pity me ?” 

“Pity you, Mrs. Bell! No, certainly not. 
Why ever should I ?” 

She was puzzled and somewhat interested. 
I did not answer, and presently she spoke her 
thoughts aloud. 

‘© You have carriages and horses, and a beau- 
tiful house, and you can do just whatever you 
like, and—and—you have a husband who is 
good to you, and whom you love—why ever 
should I pity you ?” 

“You seem quite sure about my loving my 
husband.” 

“Of course you do—any one can see that ; 
besides, he is so nice, you know, you couldn't 
help it.” 

The little maid was getiing quite cheerful 
now, and spoke in a chirpy, pert way that I 
thought delightful. 

“Well,” I said, “ that being settled between 
us, and granting all your ideas of my posses- 
sions to be correct, I think you would pity me 
if you knew how I have wished for something 
for years and years, and it has been denied to 
me.” 

Violet said “Oh !” and she made her eyes 
and her liitle mouth quite round to suit the let- 
ter and the astonishment it conveyed, We 
were crossing the bridge now, and one of the 
ponies was troublesome, so a little time went 
by before I asked ; 

“Do you know what I have wanted so long, 
my dear ?” 

“TI think so. Some one to call you mamma, 
and to be your own, own, own pet, and Mr. 
Bell’s too. Is that what you mean ?” 

“Yes. Now you know my trouble. I know 
yours, too, Violet, and am sorry for you, and I 
think we can do one another good. That is 
why I asked you to come and stay with me. 
Do you know what we are going to do to- 
gether ?” 

” Ze cent, and work, and drive, do you 


mean 

“Something nicer than that. To travel.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Bell! and am I to go too ?” 

“Yes, indeed. You are going to be our 
great pet, I can see, and I shall do anything 
and everything you like. This day week we 
are going abroad together ; your papa knows 
all about it, and is quite willing.” 

That day week, accordingly, saw us leave 

London, and after a glimpse at Paris, very hot 
and dusty, but not the less amazing to our lit- 
tle protégée, we went on to Spa. It was very 
early, long before the Spa season, when we first 
arrived, but we proposed spending three or four 
months there, and found June sunshine sweet 
and pleasant. Nor was there any heat to com- 
plain of in the long midsummer days that we 
spent in the woods there abounding. 
, What a sweet little nest is that Spa! What 
delightful walks, and rides, and drives! What 
glorious breeze and view from the heights, and 
what pleasant winding paths up to them! How 
pretty, too, is the one gayly busy street and the 
glorious avenue into which it spreads, when its 
attractions are at anend! Its principal feature 
is the “‘ Redoute” (now superseded by a far 
handsomer building further down). Opposite 
that centre of attraction, cunningly placed, in- 
deed, for him who has won, or for those desir- 
ous to lose, crowd the shops of banker, tobac- 
conist, hairdresser, ladies’ fashions, jeweler, 
and, specially tempting, the repositories for 
stained and painted wood articles peculiar to 
the place. Thus the fortunate winner, saunter- 
ing out of the Rooms, is tempted in every pos- 
sible way to invest a portion of his hoard ; 
while the banker will, for a consideration, 
change any kind of money under the sun into 
five-franc pieces, to enable any unfortunate 
speculator to go and tryagain. One end of the 
queer little street leads into the much-sought 
avenue, as I have said ; the other opens upon 
the miniature market-place and town-hall. 

Violet was very much amused by the men in 
big blouses who stand in the square from morn- 
ing till night. Some are guides, others possess 
carriages or saddle-horses, at service of excur- 
sionisis ; others, again, simply stand there 
looking on, smoking long pipes, and making 
slow observations upon all going on around 
them. Violet’s naive expressions of astonish- 
ment and delight were a kind of “ continual 
feast” to Willi and me, and the child soon be- 
came quite familiar and at her ease with us two 
old people. We must have seemed so very, 
very ancient to her! We were staying at the 

Hotel d’Orange, and had spent a very quiet, 
happy month, when some friends arrived, 
whose coming brought about various little ad- 
ventures that have led me into this telling of 
Violet’s proceedings. She had by no means 
forgotten Mr, Otto, and in confidential moments 
would tell me of h‘s periection and her admira- 


tion. 

* Oh, I did like him so very, very much,” she 
eaid to me, one day; “so would you, if you 
knew him: He is very handsome, you know, 


At last I could not bear to be away from him— 
I used to cry and feel so wretched. At least 
not really wretched, you know, but such a nice, 
new, strange feeling. You know I have read 
all about being in love. And when he came it 
used to make me start, and when he touched 
me I used totremble. But now it is all over, 
quite over. He laughed at me! It was very 
cruel, You know he found my book of verses, 
and Otto was so difficult torhyme to, Ah, Mrs. 
Bell, I never could have staid on at home, and 
I am so thankful you took me away. I dreaded 
coming at first, though.” 

We had walked up to one of the famous 
wells to breakfast—the Sauviniére, that boasts 
of a greater attraction than its mineral spring. 
We had taken our meal out under the fine old 
trees, and found the cételettes and omelettes 
well deserving of their wide-spread fame. My 
old gentleman had walked away with his cigar, 
and we two were still sitting in lazy enjoyment, 
very cozy and confidential. There now drove 
up to the inn-door a queer old rumbly-tumbly 
chariot, drawn by two small Spa horses, belong- 
ing decidedly to the aboriginal species common 
there. I looked on in the contented, apathetic 
way in which people resting at ease generally 
watch the movements of active travelers. 

Out of the nondescript vehicle sprang briskly 
a bright-faced, laughing youth, with an unusual 
quantity of thick curling hair, which I noticed 
all the more because in jumping he lost his hat. 
Him followed, more soberly, a somewhat older 
man, who impressed me by his imposing man- 
ner. 

“ He looks like the light-haired one’s school- 
master,” whispered Violet, 

The merry youth ran after his hat, and the 
other stepped back to the chaise, and held out 
both hands to help a lady in the difficult de- 
scent, She was a very tall, broad-shouldered 
person of middle age, and had about her an 
air of severe propriety. This expression went 
into all the details of her sad-colored attire ; 
her very bonnet-strings were cut into rigidly- 
straight lines at the end, and the tips of her 
stiffly extended fingers were clothed in square- 
cut gloves. I do not say that I discovered such 
details in these first moments, but they came to 
be so associated in my mind with Miss Prudence 
Herbert, that I cannot speak of her without 
noting them. 

Last, but by no means least, there came forth 
a very imposing gentleman, with a grand face 
and air, and a long silvery beard. All my 
apathy was at an end ; I started to my feet and 
approached the strangers. Certainly, there 
could be no doubt, this was our dear old friend 
the general. I had been telling of him and his 
brave deeds but yesterday. Then I spoke of 
him as though there were thousands of miles 
between us, now he was here! I had seen him 
last twenty years ago, yet I knew him again in- 
stantly. He was a gallant young captain then, 
and had stood in my dead father’s place when I 
became Will’s wife. Then I bade him a long 
farewell, but I had heard of him ever since ; 
first from his wife; then from mutual friends ; 
once or twice from himself. I met him now 
with outstretched hands. He gave me a kiss, 
and said I looked just as young as when he left 
home. Then he turned, in his courteous way, 
toward little Violet, who bad crept up with her 
eyes full of curious questions. 

“ And this fairy 7” said the general ; “ surely 
I should have heard—I cannot have for- 
gotten ?” 

“No, she is not ours,” I answered, cheerfully. 
I saw our old friend was distressed by having 
spoken his surmise. “ But she is a dear pet, 
and we are taking care of her.” 

“Very pleasant care you find it, Missey, I 
should say. And where is Mr. Bell ?” 

He came up atthe moment. Then there was 
much introducing. Miss Herbert was the gen- 
eral’s sister-in-law, and had met him at South- 
ampton with his younger sons. 

“Miss Violet took you for your brother’s 
schoolmaster,” I said, at this part of the intro- 
duction ; on which poor little Violet emulated 
the deepest-dyed rose with her blushes, and 
when we were alone scolded me well for being 
80 very, very wicked. 

The elder had gone out to his father some 
years before, and had just returned from Can- 
ada with bim. So these great fellows were the 
babies I had cooed and crowed with; and this 
fair-haired, laughing Lionel was the chubby 
cherub that had rivaled even Will in my affec- 
tions and attentions; and HE was the elder, 
after all! I fancied I could detect some of the 
aunt’s schooling in grave Herbert, who was 
certainly very solemn for his years. A very 
handsome fellow, now that I looked more 
closely at him, and much more like his father 
than my old pet, Lion. Whether from old as- 
sociation, or for the sake of his laughing face 
and merry way, I don’t know, certain it is that 
Lion immediately regained his hold on my af- 
fections, and that I was as enthusiastic in 
his praises as Violet herself, in whose thoughts 
he quickly usurped the place of Mr. Otto. Pray 
do not think that Violet was giddy or heartless ; 
far, far from it, the little soul was all love, and 
had given of her tenderness to the very first 
man Whom she could justly admire. It was 
only a child’s feeling then ; now, I thought, or 
came to think shortly, the woman was arising, 
and the child passing away. I said to Will, 
when we were alone after that meeting at the 
Sauviniére, that between Lionel and Violet had 

arisen a case of love at first sight ; Lionel’s ad- 
miration had been so plainly visible in his de- 
lighted face, and in his cheery words, when he 
took Violet’s hand in his. Then again,when we 
all went to the well, and Violet had been per- 
suaded to put her foot into the legendary hol- 
low stone, and wish, it was Lion who held her 
hand to steady her; and he chatted all the 
time. He said how he wished that he might 
wish ; and would not she wish his wish for 
him? “I must not wish my wish myself,” he 
added ; “don’t you know that we men are not 


sun cheerfully.” 

At, this Violet put on her little pert pout and 
replied : 

“No doubt the saints won’t give men any en- 
couragement, because they are unreasonable in 
their desires, and don’t deserve to have them 
fulfilled.” 

“T don’t know about the reason; but I do 
know about the strength and good-will of my 
desires. Perhaps some day I will tell you, and 
let you judge for yourself.” : 

“T can see all the pretty picture ‘before me 
still. 

Glimpses of very blue sky and fleecy floating 
cloudlets, through the rich foliage overhead, 
fantastic shadows swaying on the sward be- 
neath, balmy air all about us. The brave old 
general opposite, leaning on his younger son’s 
arm ; Aunt Prudence a little further back, hold- 
ing the glass of disagreeable water at stiff arm’s 
length, my dear Will persuading her, in his 
droll way, to try its salutary effects. Then— 
between them all and me, and some steps be- 
low us—Violet, as lovely a type of maidenhood as 
I have ever had the good fortune to see. Her 
arched brows raised, her sweet lips parted in a 
smile of protest, her long soft curls taken off 
the smooth brow, and falling gracefully over 
her shoulders, and her trusting look and hand 
given child-like to the care of her bright-faced 
companion. Her whole attitude—even the soft 
blue folds of her muslin dress—adding to the 
inexplicible charm that an innocent girl has in 
the eyes of all beholders. Of course Lionel 
had his share in the making of the pretty pic- 
ture. His merry face and strong figure ; his 
tawny—I was going to say mane, and it would 
be eorrect—well then, his tawny mane and 
beard, and the admiring interest with which he 
regarded ‘the child of wishes,” as he talked 
his nonsense—all these things impressed 
themselves on my mind’s eye, and enable me 
to-day to give you a faint idea of a bygone, but 
very brilliant reality. 

The meeting of that morning made a new 
era in her Spalife. Where we three had for- 
merly gone, there were now mostly seven of us, 
and many happy days we spent together. As 
for Violet, what with sunshine, happiness, and 
love, she was growing absolutely beautiful ; so 
I saw, and needed not the constant telling of 
the two old gentlemen whom I voted far more 
impressionable than the young ones. As for 
the general, he put himself entirely at Miss 
Violet’s feet, and led her away into an enthusi- 
astic flirtation, which often called for my se- 
verest criticism as chaperon. Lionel’s admir- 
ation was evident enough ; but Herbert seemed 
to heed the child’s loveliness as little as Aunt 
Prue ; but then Herbert was altogether so quiet 
and unimpressionable.- With his godmother, 
Miss Herbert, I had to fight many small battles 
about the liberty to be granted young people 
in the disposal of their time and the choice of 
their amusements, especially on the occasion of 
a particularly nice bail. Lionel had entreated 
so for Violet's debut at this entertainment, that 
I at last yielded. 

“You give way to the young people too 
much—far too much,” said Aunt Prue, severely. 
“The idea of encouraging—I may say, leading 
them on to think of nothimg but pleasure, ap- 
pears to me almost sinful. Surely we were not 
sent into the world on such account. Life has 
sterner thoughts and duties.” 

** But we are here for the holidays.” 

“T greatly fear, Mrs. Bell, you would have 
all the days of the year devoted to dances and 
junketings, and leave none for sober works, I 
cannot but say that the idea of this ball is ex- 
tremely distasteful to me, and I misdoubt me 
much that the effect of such dissipation will 
not tend to the improvement of the youthful 
minds of which we have undertaken the 
charge.” » 

‘*T am so sorry you don’t approve. We must 
not disappoint them now ; Violet and Lion have 
quite set their hearts upon it.” 

“ There, my dear madame, you put my worst 
fears into words. As for my beloved Herbert, I 
shall certainly exert my influence in with- 
holding him from these thoughtless pastimes.” 

And so on, andon. My bluff old Will voted 
Miss Prudence a bore, and a muff, and all sorts 
of naughty names; but I knew that, though 
fussy in words, she was always ready for a kind 
or generous action. This much-debated ball 
was the first “select” one of the Spa season, 
and it had been settled that we should all go. 
As for Miss Herbert and her godson, of course 
we should miss them; but they were not ab- 
solutely indispensable. I had dressed my little 
Violet in snow-white, and crowned and gar- 
landed her with silvery leaves, Over her curls, 
too, I had shaken a silvery shower, and Will 
had, with some difficulty, procured correspond- 
ing ornaments for her neck and arms, I thought 
her perfection, and Kissed the laughing lips 
with—I think—almost a mother’s pride. Will 
led our pet into the room, while I leant upon the 
general’s arm. Lionel, tired of waiting, had 
gone on; but in the pretty rooms we looked 
for him in vain. He had claimed Violet’s 
promise for the first two dances. 

“]T want to get her well used to the slippery 
floor and the size of the rooms, you know,” he 
had said, half apologetically. When I looked 
on her now, I thought the dear boy needed no 
excuse. But where was he, and why@id he 
not gladden his eyes with the sight of our 
fairy? Meanwhile Herbert was leading her 
away. He had been standing half-hidden be- 
hind one of the pillars near the entrance, and I 
caught sight of his watchful eyes as we came 
in. But he did not join us until the music 
began, and Violet looked on with a wistful dis- 
appointment. She rewarded her unexpected 
cavalier with a beaming smile, and was swiftly 
carried away amongst the dancers, while we 
elders looked on. 

“How well the lad dances,” said the gene- 
ral; “upon my word I did not expect it of 
him.” 


The next quadrille saw Mr, Bell and Violet 
standing together,with Herbert and me as vis-a- 
vis. I felt almost thankful that Miss 
Prudence was not looking on. Of course we 
had all wondered—first privately, then to one 
another—as to what had become of Lionel. At 
last I became uneasy, and deputed Herbert to 
go and seek his brother, and not to return 
without him. 

“Do you really not know what him, . 
Mrs, Bell ?” he asked, looking straight into my 


eyes. 
“No—indeed, do you? I am anxious be- 
cause he was dressed and waiting, and said he 
would come on here. Do you know?” 
But Herbert was gone before he had time to 
reply ; he had muttered : 
“] will find hini,” and had drawn his brows 
somewhat sternly, I thought ; but then Herbert 
—_ so peculiar, and might have meant no- 
thing. 
We had met some English friends, and we 
had made some foreign ones, during our stay, 
and Violet had more dancing offers than she 
could accept. There was a certain Monsienr 
Dejazet, who had put his heart, verbally, at her 
feet and at my feet, all the evening, and who 
was excited by cette beauté virginale to a frantic 


altogether like a lively note of admiration. He 
capered and figured about our pet, and brought 
her rajraichissements innumerable. She took 
all his attentions in excellent part, and was 
grateful and amused. Before we left Spa 
Monsieur Dejazet had demanded our permission 
to pay his addresses to cette charmante jeune 
personne Mees Vi—o—lé. I made some allu- 
sion to her about her French suitor, and her 
answers were quite sufficient to warrant Mr. 
Bell in humbly declining the proffered honor, 
Monsieur Dejazet, with his cinquante mille 
livres de rentes, was astounded, and went his 
way in wonder, but in peace, 

Herbert soon came back to the ball-room. 
“Lionel will follow me directly,” he said, 
and gave his impatient partner his arm. 

A few minutes after our truant appeared 
waltzing away with a certain Miss Noble. That 
dance over, he came to me. 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Bell; I really could not 
help it. I quite intended to come straight 
here, but was detained, and seeing me come in, 
Mr. Noble begged me to dance with his daugh- 
ter, so I could not come straight to you. Where 
is our sweet Violet ?” 

“There is my sweet Violet,” I said, a little 
coolly; “and she is enjoying herself amaz- 
ingly.” Then I looked well into his face. “ You 
are strangely flushed, Lionel, after one dance.” 

“Am 1?” he said, and bit his lip. “Iam 
very warm,” 

“ You can rest at your leisure now.” 

“No, by Jove. I am going to claim that 
darling, and make up for lost time.” Just then 
he saw her standing opposite. ‘Oh, Mr. Bell, 
how delicious she looks to-night !” 

But Violet did not come over to our part of 
the room, as he had expected, and as soon 
as the music began again, whirled by with 
Monsieur Dejazet. 

“T can’t stand this,” muttered Lionel, amd 
hotter blood came into his face. He left me, 
and watched his opportunity; with the last 
chord he lifted Violet’s hand in his, and walked. 
her off, unceremoniously. They went into the 
further room; I followed swiftly, and was in 
time to hear him say : 

“But you must not, must not be angry with 
me ; [ am 80 savage with myself.” 

“But, Lionel, I will know what kept you. 
Tell me; then I will forgive you and dance 
with you again,” ' 

“Oh! do. Dance pretty with me, and don’t 
pout and look so bewitching, or you'll make me 
say more than I ought.” 

‘You must tell me first, sir.” 

“T cannot tell you first or last, miss.” 

“Then I will not dance, at least not with 
you. It was worth Herbert’s while to come to 
me.” 

“He is such a calm chap, nothing tempts 
him.” 

aybe I was sufficient temptation.” 

“Oh! you daughter of Eve.” 

“Don’t abuse my dear first mother, sir. I 
never will acknowledge that she was so much 
to be blamed as people make out. Why did 
not Master Adam sensibly and kindly point out 
to her the error of her ways? She might have 
been led aright with very little trouble.” 

“In your opinion, then, Adam should have 
reasoned with—with a woman. Poor logic! 
sad would have been thy early fate.” 

“Now you are talking nonsense, and only 
to lead me awdy from the question I will have 
answered, What kept you, Lionel ?” 

“ Will you come and see ?” 

* Nothing I should like better.” 

“Come then.” 

“Oh! what can it be? 
me, do you think ?” 

“Never mind Mrs. Bell. Trust yourself to 
me. I love you, sweet little Violet, and mean 
to make you my wife some day. Come with 
me now.” 

She looked straight in his face for a moment, 
then gave a low laugh. 

“T will come with you now,” she sald, “for 
the fun of the thing, and because I am curious, 
but as to that other proposal of yours, I have 
nothing to say to that.” 

She had avery determined, quiet air when 
she chose, and now said her words so resolutely 
that they startled me. Lionel laughed aloud. 

“Time will prove, my dear, and I can wait. 
We must fetch your cloak, and muffle you up 
well. Now you can come.” 

I, very near them, though hidden, hada heard 
much of what passed, and now resolved to fol- 
low. I had no longer any doubts to where our 
pet was to be taken. I left them to go their 
own way, while I went back to my husband 
and whispered hurriedly to him. Then I put 
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CHAPTER Il.—ON THE HEIGHTS, 

WaEN I put my hand upon my husband’s arm, 
‘we walked up the stairs, but did not go amongst 
the dancers this time. We went into a lofty, 

ted saloon, in the centre of which stood 
acrowd. That it was an eager, anxious crowd 
was my first observation, the next, its strange 
component parts. I had seen such places be- 
fore ; I had watched the green table of danger 
with its weird numbers;I had heard the 
monotonous call of the croupiers, and watched 
them raking up the lost money. But I had never 
looked with such intense interest on all these 
things as now, on this night, when I wished to 
note tle effect upon our darling and her ad- 
mirer. By this time we had all begun to think 
of them as belonging together. Their suit- 
ability had been beyond doubt from the first. 
Age, faces, and fortunes would be well mated, 
80 we wise elders had agreed. A little to our 
right they now stood, far too much engrossed 
by the gambling operations to heed us. Now 
and again Violet would turn with inquiring look 
or word to her protector, to whom she clung 
timorously, then back to the table and those 
nearest and most interested.’ Her lips were 
parted, and all her powers of keen observation 
shining from her wondering eyes. Lionel had 
not forgotten her presence, but his thoughts 
were chiefly with the game playing before him. 
Mechanically his hand moved toward his pocket, 
and he brought forth small gold coins.” 

“TI must try again,” he said; “your pres- 
ence must change my luck. Do choose mea 
number from amongst those marked upon the 
table. Do. Only mention one, just one.” 

‘Is it wrong, Lionel ?” 

“No, no, very kind ; quite right.” 

“Thirty-six,” said Violet, and Lionel hur- 
riedly pushed three ten-franc pieces upon the 
chosen number. 

In another minute thirty-six times that sum 
lay awaiting him. 

* Shall I leave it ” he asked. 

“No, no, take it, take yours—anything. But 
come away, please, come away,” said Violet, 
not in the least understanding the transaction, 
but quite aware of the hungry and envious eyes 
that followed the money as it came back into 
her companion’s hand. And then the eyes were 
turned upon her, and I could see the blood 
mounting painfully into her very temples. Some 
of the eyes so attracted were not speedily with- 
drawn. One swarthy, black-bearded man, with 
eyes like a hawk, rose, and invited our pet by 
look and gesture to take his chair. 

“Mees bas all the favor of ze god-like For- 
tuna,” he said, grinning. 

“Do sit, Violet ; you will not be noticed so 
much ; do, there’s a dear girl, and tell me what 
to play.” 

“I shall unite to your ventures,” said the 
foreigner, evidently understanding the pur- 
port, though not the words of Lionel’s entreaty. 
And he backed quite out and offered his chair 
to our poor confused pet. I was just coming 
to the rescue, when Herbert (who had a knack 
of appearing at the right moment on this even- 
ing) stepped forward. 

“You have forgotten that I was to have the 
last waltz, Violet,” he said; “I have been 
seeking you ; come.” 

He took her unresisting hand, gave his bro- 
ther, who was about to interfere, a look that 
Will called a “silencer,” and led her away. 
They did not go back into the ball-room. When 
I feached the hotel, I found mygpet in tears. 

“You are over-excited, my darling,” I said, 
and began to take off her ornaments. 

“T am in such trouble, I don’t know how to 
tell you. Will you ever forgive me ?” 

“ Dear child, you have done no harm.” 

* Do you know, do you really ?” 

“Yes, I was there, watching you. We quite 
intended to show you the Rooms some even- 
ing, and Mr. Bell would have explained the 
game to you. There was no harm in your 
going, but Lionel was to blame for taking you 
in your ball-dress.” 

After this the little soul sobbed all the more. 
I put her into her bed and sat beside her, hold- 
ing her trusting little hand in mine, until her 
breathing became regular, the tears dried on 
her face, and she slept. Perhaps another tear 
fell upon it as I kissed her, but I know that I 
thanked God for His mercies, and for the beauty 
and brightness in this pleasant world. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that my old 
favorite, Lionel, did not behave himself very 
well during the next month. Miss Prue was in 
® state as nearly bordering on distraction as 
propriety allowed her. 

“The young man must have his fling,” said 
the kind general; “he has never seen anything 
of the sort before. He'll soon come straight 


again. Don’t worry him, Prue, he is a good 
lad.” 
“Worry him! What expressions, brother ! 


Counsel, advice, are now to be spoken of as 
men speak of—of aggressive dogs. Worry, 
indeed !” 

At last, however, things were getting too 
bad. Lionel took his seat at the green table 
as soon as the ddors were opened, and scarcely 
left it again until they closed for the night. We 
all besought the general to interfere. 

* Our little plans for Violet will all be ruined 
by his present thoughtlessness,” I urged. Then 
the father told his son he must either give his 
word not to re-enter the gambling-saloon or re- 
turn with them all to England, apd at once. 
Lionel chose the former alternative. He must 
have felt grateful to his father who had allowed 
him to run on in his own way, and given him 
all necessary moneys without a word of com- 
plaint, until a check was absolutely necessary. 
So Lionel acquiesced with a good grace, and 
now sought to pass his time, and forget his 
craving for play, in a fresh burst of love-mak- 
ing. But in Violet there was a change that 
chilled these thoughts of his. She did not turn 
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augured hope in the winning her back ; but 
sbe met him without any of her wonted inter- 
est and sprightliness, She did not care if he 
came, staid, or went. She did not mind walk- 
ing with him, but she showed neither liking nor 
disinclination when such walking was proposed. 
We all saw the change, and I acknowledged 
that I had been hasty, and that the woman’s 
feeling still slumbered in the little breast. 

“Perhaps she will never care for any one,” 
said Will. “This is the second lover in six 
months,” 

“She has never been beloved yet,” I an- 
swered, fearing to say more, as I had been so 
manifestly wrong in my former ideas. My hus- 
band shook his head. 

“You are very queer creatures, you women, 
very queer, and not to be sounded at all. You're 
either too shallow or too deep; it’s not for me 
to say which. How some girls would have 
clung to that handsome young fellow all the 
more pertinaciously, just because he wasthought- 
lees and foolhardy, and turned his back upon 
them a bit and hankered after forbidden plea- 
sures.” 

“That would have been so if a girl—if Violet 
had loved him. But, indeed, matters went too 
fast and too smoothly; we might have been 
sure they could not all end in rose-color.” 

“The old theory about its being unZortunate 
to win the first rubber! Cards and love have 
something in common.” 

“Have they, though? Then I will thank 
you for some information about——” 

But that led us on to another subject, with 
which Violet has nothing to do. That young 
person was altogether in a somewhat contra- 
dictory and unsatisfactory frame of mind for 
weeks after the ball at the Redoute. She made 
desperate love to the dear old general, and 
turned her back, as Will gays, on all her other 
friends, I never found out what passed be- 
tween her and Herbert when he led her home 
on that eventful night, but I know that she 
shunned him, could not be induced to take a 
walk y.‘th him .lone, and scarcely answered if 
he spoke to her. And yet I caught her eyes 
earnestly fixed upon his face sometimes, and I 
knew that she heard, ay, and eagerly listened 
to, the few words he spoke. He was not much 
with us; he liked walking, and would often 
start away with his knapsack on his back, for 
two or three days’ tour. 

October was coming upon us now, and we 
began to speak of going home. I had resolved 
that nothing but absolute necessity—or a good 
husband—should take our darling from us 
again. She was such a blessing and comfort, 
and 80 constantly reminded us, by her very 
name even, of spring and sunshine, and all 
that is sweet and pure in Nature’s day of 
promise. 

How long might she be with us? I thought. 
I held a letter from Mr. Ashley in my hands, 
I had told him*my wishes and opinions hon- 
estly, and he had responded with all possible 
kindness. He would not take her away. How 
about that handsome lover with the tawny 
mane ? 

We elders were sitting out in the beautiful 
avenue, listening to the energetic band, and the 
two in my thoughts were walking leisurely up 
and down. Lionel’s arm had been offered and 
rejected, and he had folded his hands upon his 
back. Violet, a little pouting, a little trifling, 
wholly charming, toyed with her parasol, looked 
provokingly into his face, and gave him pert 
answers in her own pert way. At last he grew 
impatient of her nonsense, and must—I judge 
from later confessions—have said something 
like : 

“You are making fun of me, Violet. I am 
in earnest, and will not be laughed at. I tell 
you plainly, once for all, I love you, and want 
you to be my wife. I am tired of all this play. 
Let there be an end to it.” 

“*T don’t think I made the beginning.” 

“You did. I thought you beaufiful that very 
first day, when I placed your little foot in the 
wishing-place. I wished then that you might 
have put it upon my neck instead, and called 
me your slave. I would have done your bid- 
ding fast enough.” 

‘* Now you know me better, you want me to 
do yours. Thanks; I don’t care about a master 
at present.” And she laughed merrily enough. 
Then he stood still, frenting her. 

“Violet,” he said, “I ask you, for the last 
time, will you be my wife? I know Mrs. Bell 
would like it, so would my father—he wants 
me settled; and surely your father could not 
object. Violet, may we write and ask him ?” 
“No !” she said, and I saw her plant her foot 
and parasol firmly down into the ground. ‘No, 
no, no! ten thousand times no! And [I tell 
you, Lionel, you will never change me, not if 
you worry me all the few days we stay together, 
you will never change me. I don’t love you, 
and I don’t love Mr. Otto, though you have 
picked up that silly story, and choose to say so, 
and—and—and—I don’t think I know what 
love is, and—and—I don’t wish to. There !” 
“Let me teach you. I can, and will.” 
“From you I could never learn it. Let us 
be friends. Shake hands, and have done with 
this nonsense, once for all.” 

Of course he would not shake hands, but 
went away from her with hasty and angry 
steps. 

She told it all to me afterward, and silenced 
all comments or eulogy. 

“Dearest and kindest of mothers—and you 
do seem to me like a mother,” she said, with 
her eyes full of tears, “‘you love me and you 
love dear Mr. Bell, and you know how nice 
that is, and we are all so happy. Let us go on 
so. I am sorry if he cares for me; I know it 
won't last; but I do assure you I can never 
care for him, in the right way, you know.” 
And she would say no further word in the mat- 
ter. 

After that walk Lionel did not come near 
her. He was a somewhat spoilt and a vain 
young man, and his vanity had received a 


The last morning of our pleasent 
come. Violet had hurried away to her 
bath, from which she was wont to return like 
Hebe, or Aurora, or any one famous for rosiest 
health. Herbert had been away for a day’s 
walking, but had promised to return in time 
“to see us off.” 

After her bath, Violet walked away along the 
winding path, up to the heights that tower over 
the town. 

“T wanted to take a last look at the dear 
place,” she told me, afterward, “and I marched 
away, up and up, till I came to the brightest 
point for the view. I took my hat off, and 
stood panting and looking down, when, all at 
once, Herbert stepped out of the wood. He 
startled me so! And I was so warm, and s0 
out of breath, and my hair all untidy! I was 
so ashamed! He said he had been walking 
since before sunrise, on purpose to—to—to see 
us again before we went, and to offer me 4 lit- 
tle flower that he had found. He said, ‘ Was 
it not avery strange time of year for a—for 
this?” Then he showed me a forget me-not, 
It seemed to come in answer to his thoughts 
and wishes, he said, just as now came the Vio- 
let in whose hand he wished to lay that other 
blcssom. Then he gave me the flower, and 
held my hand, and—and—somehow, all at 
once, he held me too, and I cried, and I think 
he cried, but I don’t know. He said he was 
too happy. Dene of mothers, I do know 
that I do love liim, and that I am too happy, 
and that it is—so nice !” 

So the woman had arisen at last. It was not 
very long before I had to give into another’s 
keeping the glorious flower that had come so 
young and guileless a blossom into mine. 

It is only a sketch, you see, a little jotting 
down about sunshine and love ; perhaps a rain 
or a storm cloud, but it speaks of a time that 
has led to a very beautiful summer in two hu 

man lives, now one. 








HOW MY FRIEND JONES OBTAINED 
HIS WIFE. 


My friend Tom Jones was a fine young man, 
well-featured, well-mannered, tall, and well- 
made. He was, moreover, well bronzed by an 
Australian sun, and his pockets were tolerably 
well lined with Australian gold. But Tom Jones 
was unhappy ; he had come to England to pro- 
vide himself with a wife. He had not been long 
in making his selection, the day was fixed, the 
trousseau prepared, when suddenly the poor 
young bride in prospect sickened, and, sad to 
relate—died. 

Tom, though a kind-hearted fellow, was not 
very sentimental; he deplored the untimely 
death of the fair young creature. Yet still more, 
he deplored the sad necessity of returning wife- 
less and.solitary to his southern home. We 
were sitting sipping our wine together, for, 
probably, the last time ; on the morrow he was 
to sail for Melbourne. 

“Jack,” said he, ‘it will be fearfully dull to 
return without a wife to the ‘ bush ;’ sueh a loss 
of time, too ; for, you see, I came on purpose.” 
“Well, yes, to be sure, Tom, but why go 
alone ? there are lots of nice girls to be had, 
my dear fellow; downright sweet creatures, 
well taught, and well conducted—ay and well 
tempered, too, into the bargain.” 

“Exactly so, but I have no time to look out ; 
you know, I told you I must sail to-morrow 
night.” e 
“Well, you've all this evening and the rest 
part of to-morrow for the job, and I'll engage 
to get you as good a wife as ever was had, in 
less than that time.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

“Truth ; only trust to me, and I'll do even as 
I said.” 

“You're joking ?” 

“‘ Never more serious in my life.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if you will trust implicitly to 
me, you shall have a very nice wife all ready 
and willing not only to be your bride, but actu- 
ally to go out with you as Mrs. T. Jones, to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

“* Agreed.” 

So we called a cab, and drove with all speed 
to the house of my cousin Edward Smith, at St. 
John’s Wood. Now, Ned had five charming 
daughters, all marriageable, and all unmarried. 
As good luck would have it, they were all in 
excellent health and spirits, and all at home. 
There was Clara, the eldest, tall and fair, like 
her mother, somewhat sedate, stately of man- 
ner, and just twenty-six yearsof age. Next, 
Julia Jane, small, dark-eyed, and merry, like 
her father, not quite twenty-four years of age. 
Then Martha, the plain one, with a muddy com- 
plexion, a bad figure, and gray eyes, aged 
twenty-two years. Laura Louisa, with a per- 
fect figure, fair shape, the smallest possible 
waist, and an exquisite nez retroussé; very 
vivacious, and aged twenty. And lastly, Lydia 
Sophia, a regular beauty, with a decided dash 
of the Tomboy, aged eighteen. Now, thought 
I, he has choice at any rate, and judging by ap- 
pearances, I should say he’d fix on one of the 
younger ones, but most certainly he’d never fix 
on plain Patty, though I do really believe she’s 
the best of the bunch. 

Of course I did my best to bring them all out. 
I made Clara talk of booke, and Julia sing—she’d 
a lovely voice; and Patty, what could I do for 
Patty? Patty was no focl, far from it, but then 
she had but little to show. Well, I made Patty 
confess as she poured out the tea with quict as- 
siduity, that she bad made the delicious marma- 
jade and dainty little cakes, we were so much 
enjoying. 

“Oh, yes,” said frolicsome Lyd, “ our sister 
Patty is by far the most industrious; for my 
part, I hate meddling in the kitchen, and mind- 
ing the house-work. We all hate it but Patty: 
she’s a regular old stay-at-home.” 

“Yes a sort of Cinderella on a small scale,” 
added Julia. 





smarting blow, which he could neither ignore 





from her merry-faced friend; that might have 


nor forgive. 


with her tricks. Next I took Ned aside, and 
told him exactly how matters stood. Ned was 
a kind, easy-tempered man, and a good husband 
for one of his five girls wae a chance not to be 
overlooked. 

We staid till a quarter to one, chatting, 
laughing, and singing, alternately. 1 could not 
quite find out which had the prefereuce, but I 
really fancied it was Patty. As we came away 
he said, “Jack, my boy, Patty’s the girl.” And 
sure enough, Patty was the girl—little, quiet, 
unassuming, plain Patty, was the girl. 

Next morning saw Tom at St. John’s Wood, 
and, for aught I know, at Patty’s knees. Patty, 
in her astonishment, referred him to papa. 
Papa agreed, provided Patty agreed. Patty 
agreed, provided mamma agreed. Mamma 
came, stammering something which nobody 
heeded, about shortness of acquaintance, pain- 
ful parting, unheard-of speed. She was over- 
ruled, sisters consulted, license obtained, and 
before twelve that day Patty Smith became Mrs, 
Tom Jones. How her goods and chattles were 
packed ; how the happy pair, with mamma and 
sundry sisters, started for Southampton; how 
the outfit was procured, how packed, and ship- 
ped, remains a theme and a marvel in the Smith 
family to this day. Nevertheless, the astounding 
fact is clear to every mind, that quiet Patty 
Smith was wooed and wedded and has set off 
for her distant home in little more than twenty- 
four hours. There was but little space for grief 
and tears, for, as they all said—‘ it was Just 
like a dream.” 

It proved, however, a blessed reality, and she 
@ most noble, excellent, and devoted wife, 








THE NEVA AT ST. PETERSBURCH. 


Taz Neva at St. Petersburgh is in some 
parts not unlike the Seine at Paris. Let the Winter 
Palace, the Hermitage, and the other Imperial man- 
sions in the same line, stand for the Tuileries and the 
Louvre ; the Government buildings on the other sidé 
for the Institute, the houses on the Quai d’Orsay, the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, etc., and the resem- 
blance will be at once perceived by all who are 
familiar with the two cities. The Neva, however, is 
twice as broad as the Seine, and the St. Petersburgh 
quays are, in all respects, superior to those of Paris, 

The golden cupola of a church—strange object in 
the North—is the first thing that meets the traveler's 
eye as he approaches Cronstadt from the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Going from Cronstandt up the Neva to St, 
Petersburgh, the first indications he sees of the capital 
are a long golden spire, like a needle—or when th® 
sun is shining on it like the flight of a distant rocket 
—and a large golden dome like a balloon. The needle- 
like spire adorns the Admiralty, the ball of gold is the 
centre cupola of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, For at least 
half an hour the steeple and dome are all that can be 
seen of St. Petersburgh. They seem to belong to 
nothing, and to be floating in the air. And if the ap- 
pearance of St. Isaac’s is marvelous at a distance, it 
is certainly magnificent to a spectator at a few hun- 
dred yards. The exterior is quite worthy of the 
splendid and elaborate ornamentation of the inside, 
The immense central dome is surrounded by four 
small ones on the same model, which form a square. 
Seen from the other side of the river, when the slant- 
ing rays of the evening sun fall upon them, these five 
golden cupolas assume the most fantastic colors, and 
are in turns gold, bronze, green, and fire-colored, like 
the back of a beetle ; while the gold-lettered inscrip- 
tion on the fagade glows like pure light. 

In sailing up the Neva, almost every building you 
pass is of present or historical interest. There is the 
statue of Peter, for instance, which tells a different 
story to every one who sees it. According to Migkie- 
viegz, it is an avalanche of despotism, that will come 
some day rolling to the ground. Le Maistre, the en- 
thusiast for order, and who, writing immediately 
after the French Revolution, respects Russia as the 
great conservative power, is in love with the Neva, 
but says of the statue, that “ Peter is lifting his arm 
above the city with a gesture which we know not 
whether to regard as one of menace or protection.” 
Others, of a more prosaic turn of mind, content 
themselves with telling how the immense block of 
granite on which the statue stands was hewn out of 
Finland quarries, rolled toward the Neva, and borne 
down the river to St. Petersburgh, op a raft con- 
structed specially for its reception. Or they will 
relate the anecdote of the Russian officer who used 
to gallop his horse to the very edge of a cliff, and sud- 
denly haul him up when his head and neck were 
already hanging over the precipice ; and will explain 
how the sculptor Falconnet, to whom the feat of the 
said officer is supposed to have suggested the attitude 
of the equestrian figure, but who, in fact, copied it 
from the antique, poured so many tons of molten 
metal into the legs and haunches of the animal, in order 
to maintain it in its present erect position. Others 
tell the story of the foreigner, who, having lost his 
way, got on to the isvoshchik’s horse, and put himself 
into the attitude of Peter ; upon which the intelll- 
gent driver at once understood that he was to convey 
the gentleman to the neighborhood of the bronze 
man on horseback. Indeed, this statue says some- 
thing to every one, and every one has something to 
say about the statue. 

Laney the river, we come to the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul, which stands opposite to the magni- 
ficent Winter Palace, on the other bank of the river, 
The relative tion of the Imperial mansion and of 
the Imperial dungeons has struck many writers, who 
thereupon remember that “it was not far from the 
Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” Some, again, see in 
the fortress the last resting-place of the Czars (since 
the time of Peter), and refiect that, in the midst of 
their power and pa, the Russian emperors 
cannot look from the windows of their palace without 
beholding their tomb. The French king avoided St. 
Germain, because from its terrace the spire of the 
funereal St. Denis is visible ; but no such weakness 
belongs to the sovereigns of Russia. Their St. Denis 
stares them in the face, and side by side with the 
church where they hope to repose in peace are the 
dungeons in which lie those whom some call traitors, 
and others patriots, 

This approach from Cronsta’t to St. Petersbu 
and the passage along the quays, is full of interest ; 
indeed, nearly everything that is beautitul or interest- 
ing in St. Petersburgh is found on the banks of the 
Neva. For instance, the Isaac Cathedral, the Winter 
Palace, the Taurida Palace, the Palace of Marble, the 
Hermitage, the Exchange, the Admiralty, the Fort 

the Summer Gardens, with the admirable statue 
Kryloff the fabulist in his dressing-gown, the Review 





I saw Tom wink as much a6 to say, ‘ That’s 


Ground, and the almost 
figure of Souvaroff as Mars. . 
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Than their gewgaws gay. 


Makes its worth untold. 


Now she hears my footstep— 
Ah ! that happy start 
Sends the blood in torrents 
Up from the true heart. 
Has there not a brightness 
Fallen upon the place? 
Yes, the sunny smiling 
Of her glowing face. 


Rosy mouth uplifted, 
Would it be amiss 
(How the sweet lips tremble !) 
Just to snatch one kiss? 
Sure she could not blame me 
When her eyes smile so: 
Sweet, those eyes forgive me, 
Though the lips say No. 








The Hidden Treasure. 
BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER II, 


SaTurRDAY evening. For the first time since 
taking up the honored profession of law I have 
my hands full of business, although it cannot 
to be strictly of a legal character. 

I received a letter from Squirrek—a 
note, saying that the shadows which had 
flitting so tantalizingly before him are be- 
take the shape of realities, and he 
secured several interesting threads 
web that he is endeavoring to 


definite ‘n that, truly, but on the 
Dg. Squirrek is a man of 
he seems to have gotten fairly to 
taken me into his confidence 
mean a@ great deal at present. i 
of his plans, nor which cu- 
following just now. He isn’t apt 
dential, and I sha)l have to wait 
chooses to explain all that he is doing. 
me to watch every visible straw 
and to do my utmort in a cau- 
find out who are implicated in the 
inalities of the Mulligan business. 
dent that Squirrek is going into 
Sone bes and with the resolve to make 
complete job of it. He is very cautious in his 
especially when he has a pen in 
I think I can detect in the studied 
epistle the exultation of a man 
an important discovery. He 
items of news, and I don’t see 
give him. 
things have occurred since I last 
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for a letter, I learned that some gentleman had 


mne, and taken out a missive 
to me, saying that he had been re- 
as I was too much occupied 
a law gee ye He must have been a 
_ malicious wag, an © pursy postmaster a 
Mrs. Partington. 


_ But whowas he? This is the question I have 
been continually asking myself, and am still 


unable to give a satisfactory mse. The 
most that I can learn is, that he was a rather 
tall man, which makes it possible that he may 


have been my shadow, but whether he wears 
boots or not is a question which can- 
Mot be solved until he is seen again, or our 
postmaster acquires more observing habtts. 
After all, it mey have been a mere joke 
played upon me by some friend, and the only 
thing that troubles me is as to whom this letter 
was from. It cannot be from my mother, as 
she invariably answers my letters on Sunday, 
and if there were anything serious at home she 
ve phed. 
It have been a second note from Squir- 
if it has fallen into my shadow’s 
-may play the very mischief with the 
of that detective. That is the great thing 
feared. If it doesn’t turn up by Monday 
1 decidedly uneasy about it. 
nd point that occurs to me is regard- 
shadow, which begins to make 
haunted man. There is scarcely 
take after dark but I do not see 
I am watched, and yet, when I 
turn the tables, and follow the 
personage, it flits out of sight like a 
creation of the fancy. 
more than once been tempted to send 
shots of my revolver after it, but the 
ty of killing a man who has done me 
personal harm deters me, and I can hardly 
ns @ point to take the risk. All 
is for me to continue, or, rather, 
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to increase my vigilance, and I stand a chance 
of tripping my shadow 

The third circumstance is the one that gave 
me the greatest surprise. In walking down 
the single street which Brampton can boast, or, 
more properly, its Broadway, I encountered 
Sefior Almanaz, the Cuban, who made himself 
such a lion the other evening at Judge Wood- 
land’s—that is, in the opinion of the ladies, 

The brilliant exquisite was dressed in his 
most elaborate style, and is truly a gorgeous 
personage. He looked keenly at me, as though 
he had forgotten my face, and then made a 
most polite bow, smiling so broadly that his 
white teeth gleamed like a wild animal’s 
through his black mustache. 

Perhaps it was rude in-me to give him a 
short, business-like nod, but I feared he was 
going to stop and speak to me, a catastrophe 
which -I would have done anything to avoid. 
The young gentleman who is transcribing these 
lines in his journal has no special desire to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the distinguished 





In the meantime nothing new is heard of the 
Mulligan gang. No new robberies, no new 
murders, no other trains thrown off the track. 
All is quiet along the lines.” 

There has been an additional reward of five 
thousand dollars offered for the extirpation of 
this gang, so that if Squirrek and myself really 
accomplish it, there is quite a handsome fee 
awaiting us. 

I don’t see how I am to earn one-half of it, 
for thus far the work has been done entirely by 
him, while I have been simply a looker-on in 
Venice. My turn may come by-and-by. 





CHAPTER It. 


Sunpay. As these pages are intended for no 
eye but mine, there is no longer any need of 
attempting to keep the secret from myself. 

Surely there is enough to occupy my mind. 
Another note from Squirrek assures me that 
matters are progressing slowly, but better than 
he had anticipated. I have learned that the 
intercepted note was simply a business letter of 
no importance. He is confident of a successful 
result. My shadow still haunts me, and I know 
that I am a marked man, that there are men 
seeking the opportunity to take my life, and 
that I can only escape by the kindness of 
heaven and my own vigilance. 

And yet there is another vision that haunts 
me, that is more continually before me than is 
anything else, and that is the vision of Florence 
Woodland. 

When on that terrible night she took my 
hand, and asked me to bring back her father, 
and I turned and left her, I left my heart with 
her. There it is, and there it will remain for 
ever. 

It is useless for me to struggle against my 
fate. Waking and sleeping I dream of her. 
That peerless form floats in the sunlight before 
me, and in my dreams of angels I see only the 
golden wings of her. My truant pen has more 
than once written her name when I willed it to 
do otherwise. The soft music of her voice floats 
to me in the stillness of my meditation, like the 
faint chimes of fairy music, until the thoughts 
of her appear to absorb mg whole being. 

I thought when I came back to my quarters, 
and plunged into Kent and Blackstone, that I 
could drive her from my mind, but I failed. 
Then when the shadow—that ever-present 
danger—haunted me, I was certain of conquer- 
ing my great emotion. 

So I did for a time, but it has come back with 
a stronger power than ever, until I feel that I 
am bound hand and foot, a helpless captive, a 
slave in chains, a miserable nonentity, a nothing 
on the waste of life. 

But more manly emotions come tome. Iam 
& man, and may prove myself worthy of Flor- 
ence Woodland! Blessed name! How lov- 
ingly my pen dwells upon it! 

There is a future before me. What prize 
may I not hope for? In this free country the 
highest mark is within the reach ofall. I will 
reach a position where I shall command the re- 
spect of all. I shall ascend a mountain that 
will place me on a level with her. 

These have been the imaginings of the years 
gone by, but there is nothing like the hand-to- 
hand struggle with life to take the romance out 
of a man. I have sat in my office for two 
years, waiting for clients and fame. The for- 
mer came infrequently, and the latter came not 
at all. 

Precious years are slipping away. I am as 
far away from my goal as ever. Florence 
Woodland has grown into full womanhood, ra- 
diant, enchanting, almost divine. There are 
scores who are seeking her—men who are my 
superiors in everything. 

What room is there for me to hope? 

In my despair Adolph Squirrek comes along, 
and makes himself known as a detective, and 
he takes me into partnership, with a prospec- 
tive opportunity of sharing a few thousand dol- 
lars between us. 

And what then? The utmost that I can gain 
can only be a help to me on the road along life. 
My mother is in indigent circumstances, and 
requires the helping hand of her son, and so 
long as he has the power to earn a loaf of 
bread that guardian angel of my life shall not 
want. 

Can I not force this vision from me? Can I 
not turn my back upon the promised land, 
when I see the impassable chasm that separates 
us? Must I linger, and feast my eyes upon the 
pa Arcadia, knowing that I can never reach 

it? 

This is the round of my thoughts, and the 
result is always the same. My struggles only 
bind my chains the more closely around me. 

I am drifting between the shadow and the 
vision. She floats before me, radiant as the 
morning, beckoning Mme on, while the shadow 
flits behind me, baleful and threatening. 

But the song of the siren is in my ears, and 
theré is no one w bind me to the mast, 
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At times I despise myself for my weakness. 
Not for the world would I have Florence 
Woodland suspect my secret. I am sure she 
would loathe me. 

And what would Adolph Squirrek think? 

Wouldn’t he set me down as a spoon, and 
ask permission to withdraw from the conference 
that was of his own proposing ? 

He certainly does not suspect my secret. I 
never have breathed a word of it to him, nor 
to any one else, and Florence herself has seen 
nothing in my actions that could give her 
grounds for the slightest suspicion. 

Had I paid the marked attention she received 
from Sefior Almanaz, she might set me down 
for the half lunatic that I am; but, for the 
present, I must pine in secret. 

Maybe the shadow is my good spirit. Is it 
not seeking to draw me away from that which 
is unsvailing, and which can only end in my 
greater wretchedness ? 

At any rate, I am fully persuaded that what- 
ever comes is from Him who “ orders all things 


well,” 
* 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wepyespay. No use of struggling against 
fate, and I have given up struggling against it. 
Unless peremptory orders come from Squirrek 
within a week,I shall go back to Somerville, 
seek her out, and not ask her for her hand, but 
ask her whether I may be allowed to hope? 
whether in the firmament one single star, faint 
though it be, shall shine for me? 

I know I shall make myself ridiculous, but 
this suspense is becoming too great to bear. If 
nothing occurs of a startling nature between 
this day and this day week, I take the lightning 
express to Somerville, and then—— 


A Week Later. Ithas come at last. A letter 
from Squirrek, and it shows that he has sanded 
the decks, preparatory for action : 


“Drak Wetpon—You remember the High 
Bridge across the stream they call the Devil’s 
Creek, a short distance beyond the point where 
our Mulligan friends saved the United States 
the trouble of transporting the mails any fur- 
ther? Well, you are to take the seven o’clock 
htrain to-morrow evening and get off at Corn- 
wall, or the nearest station, and walk out to this 
bridge, where you will find me and a friend 
waiting for you. Come without fail; if any- 
thing should occur to prevent, telegraph me. 

. 


* SqurRREK.” 


This is the letter which reached me this even- 
ing, by the last mail, and it shows that Squir- 
rek’s head is level. I may gain strength to 
weather my way through the rocks upon which 
I am helplessly drifting. 

Fortunately my legal business is not so press- 
ing as to confine me to the house continually. 
I can afford to take a vacation of a day or two 
at least. 

I find myself in quite a pleasurable excite- 
ment over the prospect of the stirring scenes 
before me, and disposed to treat the matter of 
my shadow quite lightly. 

He hasn’t forgotten me entirely. This even- 
ing I heard the squeak of his boots, and feeling 
as though it was about time I got my hand into 
this detective business, I turned about and gave 
him chase. I gét near enough to see his hort- 
zontal coat-tails, but he proved that his fleet- 
ness was greater than mine, and he speedily 
gave me the slip. 

This shadow has come nigher running against 
a bullet than he, or rather it, imagines. I have 
held my revolver in hand more than once, but 
something has restrained me. 

I have come to the conclusion that the sha- 
dow is the visible form of one of my enemies, 
who is going to strike, but is not yet prepared 
to do so. 

What brings my noble friend, Sefior Alvarido 
Almanaz so often to this part of the world? 
This afternoon I encountered him again, gotten 
up in the same gorgeous and overwhelming 
manner. He didn’t observe me, but I followed 
him with my eyes until he minced out of sight 
around the corner. 

I have a suspicion of that man. I believe he 
and Squirrek are acquainted. I fancied they 
exchanged looks at Judge Woodland’s the other 
evening, which meant something, although I 
did not see them address or salute each other. 

I am 
sefior is mixed up in this Mulligan business in 
some way or other, and, if in any way at all, it 
must be as a secret detective, who is watching 
me. 

Iam not pleased at thethought. Squirrek is 
@ man that I respect, as I do any expert in his 
profession, and there is a certain feeling, not 
exactly awe, which comes over you when he 
turns those cold steel-gray eyes of his upon 
you, and makes you feel that you are standing 
in the fresence of a man who can read your in- 
most secrets. 

The confidence he has shown in me has in- 
spired a reciprocal emotion, and I already be- 
gin to look upon him as my friend. 

And this makes it disagreeable to associate 
the Cuban with him. I loathe the sight of that 
man, and I know the feeling would have been 
the same whether he had come between me 
and Florence Woodland or not. 

I must managé to give the shadow the slip to- 
morrow, for I don’t wish him to follow me to 
the High Bridge. If I discover Sefior Almenaz 
in the train, I shall be well satisfied that he is 
following the same trail as Squirrek, and that 
the two will unite right speedily. 

What means this business at night near the 
Devil's Creek? It is rather a lonely part of the 
country for a man to venture without company. 

Why doesn’t Squirrek make a flying visit to 
Brampton, and call at my office? Somebody 
would see him enter, and he would be set down 
as one of my clients,and we could arrange 
matters much more comfortably in this room 





than near a high railroad-bridge at night. 
Such @ proceeding as his calling upon me 


growing into: the conviction that the 













himaolf by thoroughly, 
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that no one could suspect his identity unless it 
might be the—— 

Suapow! Has he asuspicion of that 
who follows me so continually, and that might 
penetrate his own disguise ? 

“TI may set it down as a surety, that if 
Adolph Squirrek sends for me, it is to my inter- 
est to go. So I start to-morrow, and on my 
way to the depot I will send him a telegram, 
that there may be no mistake. 

Whatever the danger, there is the blessed 
thought that I will be so many miles nearer 
Somerville, and so many nearer her, whose 
name my per shall not write. 

(End of the Journal). 


(Telegram from Frederick Weldon to Adolph 
Squirrek). 


‘ Am about to start to meet you as requested 
at the rendezvous this evening. F. W.” 


(The reply which reached Brampton ten min- 
utes too late). 


“Don't go; tt is a trap for your 2 





CHAPTER V. 
From the Journal of Adolph Squirrek, Detective. 


I Lay it down as an infallible rule that the 
man who is liable to fall in love will never do 
for the noble profession of detective. There are 
channels in the Orkney Islands where, if the 
pilot turns a hand’s-breadth to the right or left, 
he goes-to destraction. 

The life of the detective is one of those Ork- 
ney channels, and if he halts a second to look 
at a pretty face or figure, down he goes. The 
oo above all things, must keep his head 
evel. 

My young friend Frederick Weldon never 
would make a detective. He is lacking in sev- 
eral essential qualities, too obvious to be men- 
tioned in detail. 

In looking over his journal, I find he has quite 
a facility in the expression of his thoughts, and 


if it were not for his twaddle about the shadow, 


and the vision of Judge Woodland’s daughter, 
it would make passable reading. 

I was just beginning to get my work in hand 
when a telegram from Fred Weldon informed 
me that he was on the eve of starting for the 
place I had appointed for our meeting. The 
instant that dispatch was placed in my hand, I 
understood what it meant, and sent my reply, 
which I learned reached here a few minutes 
too late to intercept him. 

Being certain that there was mischief in the 
wind, I took the midnight train for Brampton, 
and owing to its being séveral hours behind 
time, I reached this antiquated town just as 
day was breaking. 

At the hotel my name is recorded as Rey. J. 
Skiggs from Chicago. When I wish to put my 
name beyond the reach of any one to identity, 
I write Chicago at the end of it. I consider it 
far better than New York. My appearance is 
ministerial, and if the shadow is hovering 
around this office, I have no objection to his 
discovering all that he chooses regarding me 
and my errand in this quiet place. 

As a matter of course, I expected to find the 
lawyer’s office locked, and so I came provided 
with the keys to let me in; and getting in, it 
was very natural that the secretary should be 
found in the same condition as the door. None 
of my keys would fit this lock, and so I was 
compelled to resort to the undignified proceed- 
ing of picking the lock for myself. 

This was done, and upon opening the desk I 
found an inkstand, a gross of Gillot’s pens, a 
few quires of paper, several eheets of which 
were covered over with the name of Florence 
Woodland, written in every sort of hand, but 
with the manifest purpose of doing it as well as 
possible, while in one place I observe the name 
of Frederick Weldon is in immediate juxtapo- 
sition to it, and both are surrounded by a net- 
work of flourishes, exceedingly suggestive of 
Cupid, and that sort of thing. 

Tucked off in one corner was Weldon’s private 
journal, whereupon I locked the door, lit my 
cigar and sat down in his chair, and have very 
leisurely read it through. 

He shows an undue sensitiveness as to my 
detecting his secret, when I learned it all on 
that evening we spent together at Judge Wood- 
land’s. With that, however, I have nothing to 
do at present, as there is a more important mat- 
ter to occupy my attention, and that is the per- 
sonal safety of Frederick Weldqn himself. 

Lying between the leaves of his journal was 
the note which has my name forged at the bot- 
tom of it. Something in the penmanship struck 
me as familiar, and a little closer examination 
revealed the interesting fact that this note was 
written by the same individual who warned the 
jury and witnesses in the trial of “ poor Tom 
Borie.” 

The style of both is disguised and widely dif- 
ferent, but there are earmarks which show un- 
mistakably that one hand penned them all, 

For the present the Mulligan brothers must 
be left to themselves, as their case will bear a 
little postponement, while there is no time to 
be lost in looking after the welfare of my young 
friend. 

It is plain that Weldon has implicitly fol- 
lowed the directions of the note, and gone to 
the High Bridge. Then one of three things has 
followed : he has been set upon and killed, he 
has been entrapped and is now a prisoner, or 
he has gained a suspicion of his danger in time 
to make his escape. 

Were he not in love, there would be some 
hope of the latter, but as it is, I shall hold no 
faith in it until the proof is before my eyes. If 
the first, or even the second contingency is the 
true one, it is pretty certain that some evidence 
has been left behind that will serve as an indi- 
cation. Consequently my first duty is to go % 
Cornwall. 




















CHAPTER VI. 


ein evening. Carefully locking Wel- 
don’s in his desk, I fastened the door of 
his office, and a half hour later stepped out of 
the cars in this dingy little village. Upon in- 
quiry I learned that the High Bridge is four 
miles distant, and I sturted at once for the lo- 
cality, walking with a heavy staff, and a very 
ministerial air, as though I were a shepherd in 
search ot some wanderers from my flock. 

I made no further inquiries, as it is important 
that no suspicions should be awakened at this 
point, and it isn’t possible that I could have 
gained any information of benefit. 

After a weary tramp, I entered the woods, 
and finally reached the railroad bridge over 
Devil’s Creek. It is a bad-looking place, the 
rails being fully a hundred feet above the dark, 
Barrow, sluggish stream flowing below, while 
there are silent sombre woods on every hand, 
If the railroad authorities should neglect this 
structure, what an opportunity for a great rail- 
road accident. 

After reaching the bridge, my first proceed- 
ing was sharply to scrutinize every point that 
came within my range of observation, to make 
sure whether any one was watching me. I saw 
no signs of any one, and began my work. 

I first walked very carefully over the trestle- 
work, and came within an ace of being run 
over, for just as I was on the centre, I heard 
the rumble of the approaching train, and had 
barely time to get out of the way when it thun- 
dered out of the woods, and was gone almost 
on the instant. 

I returned, twice walked entirely the length 
of the bridge, but without discovering -the 
slightest trace of anything of a suspicious na- 
ture, in which I was not disappointed ; for it is 
not to be supposed that a man would venture 
out upon a dangerous railroad bridge to meet 
a friend, although it seems to me that there is 
ae anything too ridiculous f>r a man in love 
to do. 

It is still more unlikely that he would have 
crossed the bridge to the other side, and asa 
natural consequenre, whatever occurred of a 
tragic nature in my friend’s history, must have 
taken place on the side of the stream which 
was first reached. 

To this I therefore confined my observation, 
and for several hundred yards, back and forth 
I walked, with my eyes fixed upon the rails and 
ties, but still without attaining any definite re- 
sult. The hard gravel between the timber is 
not very susceptible to the impression of a foot, 
but no violent struggle could have taken place 
here without leaving some trace, which I am 
sure I would have detected. 

My next point was under the bridge, and as I 
turned my steps in that direction, a shudder 
came over me. When a man is approaching 
alone a dismal place where there is reason to 
believe @ recent murder has been committed, 
and where there is an equally strong proba- 
bility that the murderers have their eyes upon 
him, he is apt to feel somewhat qualmish, and 
to look carefully at every step he takes; ready 
at any moment to draw back to the cheerful 
sunlight he is leaving behind him. 

An atom of success rewarded my search un- 
der the bridge. The stream at this point, I 
should remark, is less than ten feet in width, 
and a man could easily ford it without wetting 
his knees. The water is very clear, but with a 
black, clayey bottom, which at the first appear- 
ance gives you the impression that you are 
looking upon a stream of “Thaddeus David's 
Writing Fluid,” but the clear glimmer of a white 
pebble here and there, shows you your error, 
and proves that the water is remarkably pel- 
lucid, 

It would be a physical impossibility for the 
body of a dog to be hid in this portion of the 
Devil’s Creek ; and as I stood on the bank care- 
fully scrutinizing the inky bottom, the convic- 
tion became stronger and stronger each mo- 
ment that Frederick Weldon had not been 
murdered here, 

I was on the point of starting down stream, 
when I caught sight of a bit of paper on the 
bank, and at the same moment saw there was 
writing upon it. It lay just on the edge of the 
water, and was quickly in my hand. 

I was somewhat disappointed when it proved 
to be part of a printed blank, such as lawyers 
use. There were visible on it the printed 
words, “ presents,” while below there could be 
seen in script, the words, “ of sale.” 

These proved that the bit of paper had been 
torn from a “bill of sale,” the printed word 
being the last of the well-known phrase, “ Know 
all men by these presents,” while below, the 
words “of sale,” had been written with the 
pen. 

The fact that this is written with violet ink, 
which just nowis beginning to become popu- 
lar, that although dashed off hastily, it shows a 
beautiful round hand, makes me suspect (no- 
thing more), that the paper no longer ago than 
yesterday was in the hands of Frederick Wel- 
don,.but whether dropped from the bridge 
above or not can only be conjectured. 

Hoping that there might be something more 
than this, I turned to move further down the 
stream, when a footstep arrested me, and I 
found myself face to face with one of the Mul- 
ligan gang. 

The man was dressed in the garb of a simple 
farmer, and was covered with dust and dirt, as 
though he had just come from the plow, while 
there was a simple, half-idiotic look in his face, 
and an ordinary garden hoe balanced over his 
shoulder. I would have been an ass had I 
failed to detect his disguise on the instant. 

“ Hullo, stranger, ain’t you lost ?” he asked, 
with the peculiar accent of the illiterate 
Western tarmer. 

“T almost fear so,” I replied, with as bland a 
smile as I could puton. “Iam sorry I had to 
make this tramp, for it is harder work than I 
have been accustomed to.” 

“What made you do it, thén ?” 

I couldn’t very well avoid it. You see, when 


I engaged to preach in Cornwall last Sabbath, 





T sent a containing several of my ser+ 
mons by express. The messenger is @ young 
friend of mine, and he gladly took charge of 
them, without charging me anything for his 
services. But when I reached Cornwall, he 
amazed me by informing me that they were 
lost. He said, when they reached the High 
Bridge—as I believe they call this place—the 
engine gave a whistle of danger, and he hastily 
stepped out upon the platform to see what it 
meant—holding my package inone hand, As 
he did so, the conductor followed him, striking 
his elbow, and the same instant my sermons 
went spinning down in the darkness. As 
soon as I discovered my loss, I started 
out here on foot after them, and I'll give any 
man five dollars who will find them.” 

The stranger listened very attentively during 
the recital of my pleasant yarn, and I could see 
that he swallowed it all. It is not probable, at 
the first sight of me, that be suspected any- 
thing more than that I was some friend search- 
ing for the body of Weldon. 

A vast deal hinged upon the man’s answer 
to my next question. 

“] suppose, perhaps, the package fell into 
the stream, and has floated further down into 
the wood. Do you think there is any use in 
my searching further in that direction ?” 

Now, if he had said No, it would have 
looked very dark for Frederick Weldon; in 
fact, it would have said, His dead body lies in 
that direction, and you will find it there, or at 
least you will discover enough to learn his fate. 

But the man, without hesitation, replied: 

“ Perhaps it is, and perhaps it isn’t. It won’t 
do any harm for you to look.” 

There was more in that reply than the man 
imagined, for it satisfied me that Frederick 
Weldon was still alive, although as to where he 
was, or what he cOuld possibly be doing, was a 
matter of conjecture. 

I hesitated awhile, undetermined whether 
to go further down the creek or not; but, on 
second thought, I ventured down, my country- 
looking friend going with me, and really help- 
ing me to look for the package of sermons, 
which I was pretty certain he would not find. 

As may be supposed, I used my eyes with the 
keenness of a Camanche Indian, but I abso- 
lutely failed to discover anything, and, after 
going a distance of several hundred yards, I 
heaved a great sigh. 

“*T suppose these sermons will never be 
found again. The fact of it is, I don’t believe 
he dropped them here.” 

‘* Maybe he peddled them off?” ventured my 
companion, 

I smiled at this desperate attempt at a witti- 
cism, and putting on an expression of lugu- 
brious alarm, I said : 

“TI tell you what, I begin to feel a little 
frightened.” 

‘“ What about ?” he asked. 

* Haven’t you heard of those dreadful men, 
the Mulligan brothers? They say they live 
somewhere about here, and only a little while 
ago, they stopped and robbed the express- 
train.” 

I scanned the counterfeit farmer, who scan- 
ned the counterfeit minister as closely ; and, as 
each did his most to conceal his thoughts, it 
isn’t probable that either was particularly en- 
lightened. At any rate, I am certain he had 
no suspicion of the object of my question. 

“T b’lieve there is such a gang,” said he; 
“but I don’t know anything aboutthem. You 
ain’t looking for anybody, are you ?” 

“Bless me!” I gasped, staring wonderingly 
at him ; ‘* what do you mean ?” 

“‘ Nothin’ ; I didn’t know but what you might 
be searching for some one.” 

“I'm afraid there will be some of the Mulli- 
gans searching for me,” I returned, “so I'll 
leave.” 

As I turned about, I saw the fellow’s black 
eyes fixed searchingly upon me, as though a 
faint glimmering of the truth was creeping 
through his brain. He also changed about, 
and, side by side, we walked up out of the 
ravine, through which flows Devil’s Creek. 

If I could have felt certain that there was no 
one within call, I would have told this scoun- 
drel plainly that a crime equivalent to murder 
had been committed there, within twenty-four 
hours, and he knew all about it. 

If he had attempted to bluster, I would as 
lief put a bullet through his head as to smoke 
my cigar, and it would have made the final ex- 
tirpation of this gang so much the easier. 

My object was now to draw him from the 
ravine as far away as possible, so that if any 
coup d’etat should come about, I would have 
a clear track to Cornwall, without any danger 
of being thrown down the embankment. In 
my experience, I have been compelled to give 
leg bail more than once, and have always 
found it a good thing to have the tragk clear 
ahead of you. 

I think if I could have induced my com- 
panién to accompany me a few hundred yards 
further, an affair would have occurred, which 
would have ended in a final extinguishment of 
one of the Mulligan gang; but unexpectedly 
he bade me good-day, and moved abruptly 
away. 

I walked back to Cornwall, from which place 
I shall take the first train to Somerville, where 
I see a prospect of picking up and uniting a 
broken thread in this web of crime. 


SOMERVILLE, Friday. I had a faint hope of 
finding my friend Weldon in this town, but was 
disappointed. He has not been here for a week, 
but as yet no concern has been excited by his 
absence. I dropped in incidentally at his 
mother’s, who is a good, genial old soul, and 
who received me with the politeness of a lady 
of the old school. 

Her son, she said, was*in Brampton, in his 
office, and perhaps would not be home for 
several weeks, as he told her he had important 
business on hand, which would probably keep 
him there longer than usual. But he writes 
home regularly every week, and she was look- 


ing daily for @ letter. 
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To keep her mind at ease, I will drop her a 
few lines from Brampton, with his name sj 
the next time I am ed tothattown. His 
hand is easily imitated, and it will be an act of 
Kindness toward her, although it may make 
some trouble if the poor fellow has really gone 
under, 

The evening is a mild and pleasant one, with 
a bright moon, and my next point is Judge 
Woodland’s, where I am to hunt for the broken 
thread. 








ARRIVAL OF THE HARVARD BOAT CREW. 

Tur Inman steamship City of Antwerp, 
having on board Messrs. Loring and Fay, of the Har- 
vard crew, Mr. Blaikie, their agent, an@§Mr. Elliot, the 
boat-builder, arrived at Sandy Hook at an early hour 
on Tuesday morning, September 14th. About ten 
o'clock the surveyor’s cutter ran alongside the 
steamer, and Mr. Cornell, stepping aboard, offered 
the use of his boat to convey the party to the pier. In 
a few moments the gentlemen were on the cutter, and, 
as she slipped ahead, cheer after cheer went up in 
honor of the gallant Harvards. The sides of the Ant- 
werp and the Company’s transfer-boat were crowded 
with passengers and spectators. 

The cutter glided away, and an enthusiastic gentle- 
man, mounting the paddle-box of the transfer-boat, 
timed the cheers that rose fromm hundreds of throats. 

In the afternoon the city authorities gave the oars- 
men a reception in the —_ Hall, and in the evening a 
pane company partook of a sumptuous dinner at 

imonico’ honor of the Harv: W. 

Messrs. Simmons, Burniiam, Bass, Rice, and Ly- 
man, the other members of the crew, are still in Eu- 
rope; Mr. Simmons intending to pursue medical 
studies at Heidelberg, and his companions remaining 
to make a brief survey of Paris. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT RACE. 

In addition to the scenes attending the recent inter- 
national boat-race we have already published, we 
now present two engravings showing the commence- 
ment and the close of the contest, They will be found 
full of interest to all who read the account of the race, 
and these include pretty nearly the entire reading 
population of America, 








St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, Warren 
Street, Trenton, N. J., Rev. Christopher W. 
Knauff, Rector. 


Persons of the Episcopal faith among the 
early settlers at Trenton, New Jersey, founded their 
church in that vicinity. In 1739 Daniel Cox gave by 
will one hundred acres of land for the use of an Epis- 
copal church to be erected there, The present St. 
Michael’s Church, of Trenton, was a colony from this 
early organization, and is itself quite an ancient par- 
ish. It is one of those called “Queen Ann Parishes,” 
and has yet in its possession some portions of a com- 
munion service sent to it by the queen. The vestry 
records go back as far as 1755, and still earlier records 
are lost. The church edifice was used as a barracks 
during the revolutionary war, and has been repeat- 
edly altered, so that very little of the original building 
remains. The last alteration was made about ten 
years ago. The building is eighty feet deep by forty 
feet wide, and has two towers infront, The location 
is a very good one on Warren street, not far from the 
Third Presbyterian Church. The congregation is 
large, and the church is much too limited for their 
accommodation. A plan is now before the Vestry to 
erect a new building, and a subscription for the pur- 
pose has been started, St. Paul’s Church and Trinity 
Church, of Trenton, have both grown out of St. 
Michael’s parish. 

The Rev. Christopher W. Knanff is the present Pac 

uly 


tor of this sh. He was born in Philadelphia, 
19, 1838. He graduated with the degree of A. B, at 
the High School of that city, then took a full course 


at Pennsylvania College, Cettysburg, passed one year 
at Andover Theological Seminary, and finally con- 
cluded his theological studies un‘er private instruct- 
ors in Philadelphia. He was made deacon November 
12, 1864, and priest June 23, 1865. He was in charge 
of St. Paul’s Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, for 
two years and a half, and has now been in St. 
Michael’s parish for over two years. Mr. Knauff is 
one of the most promising of the young clergy of his 








denomination, and preaches with power and elo- 
quence. 
Victims of the Avondale Coal 


Funeral of the 
: Mine Disaster. 


Tux last scenes connected with the fearful 
drama at the Avondale coal-mine took place on 
Thursday, September 9, when the remains of the vic- 
tims were buried with impressive services. The in- 
terments were made in the various to wns surrounding 
Avondale, the most prominent one being Scranton, 
Our, illustration represents the funeral procession 
pagsing over the long bridge on its way to the ceme- 
tery. 

The coroner’s inquest was commenced at Plymouth 
on Saturday, the 11th inst., and terminated on the 
14th, when the jury rendered a verdict that the de- 
ceased came to their deaths by the exhaustion of at- 
mospheric air, or a prevalence of sulphuric and car- 
bonic acid in the mines, caused by the burning 
of the lead-house and breaker, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber; that the fire originated from the furnace in the 
mines, taking effect on the wooden brettice in the up- 
cast air-course leading from the bottom of the shaft 
to the lead-house, e jury rded the present 
system of mining in a large ber of mines now 
worked by shafts as insecur® and unsafe to the 
—— ¢ See yyy cases eo 

rac ’ aces for ingress egress, and a 
ore perfect ventilation. 








Snovrp tHe Feet se Croraep?—Were it 
not for the danger of wounding the naked foot while 
walking in cities and towns, there is evidence to 
show that to bare-footed would be a general bene- 
fit to mankin Excepting on their approaching a 
town, neither the Irish or Scotch peasantry wear 
shoes; and but for the danger above-mentioned, 
there would be no need of covering the feet — ¢ more 
than the hands, The poorer class of England spend 
more of their earnings on boots and shoes than any 
other portion of their dress. In former times people 
wore sandals, or ‘“‘shoe-latchets,”’ as they are termed 
in the Scriptures (Gen. xiv. 23). These consisted of 
pieces of wood fastened to the sole of the foot with 
strips of hide or string passed from a point of the 
latchet between the first and second toe, and then 
round the ankle, to meet and tie with similar strips 
from the heel. On the Continent sabots, or wooden 
shoes, are ae worn. They have no fastenings, 
so they are easily s! off on entering a dwelling. 
Children are good j in these matters. Imme- 


diately their and socks are taken off, how de- 
lighted they are to run about with naked feet! Men, 
too, when pu on their slippers, evince a natural 
" for u eet, m alone reconciles 
the it of covering the foot with leather, to the 

discomfort of the wearer. The sooner 
we return to and sandals the better, 





Upwarp of ei thousand children daily 
attend the public eighty of New York. 

Anotner donation of $50,000 has beem 
given by George Peabody to the Peabody Institute. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., has a paid Fire Depart 
ment. It went into operation a the 16th inst. 

Tue annual fair of the Mechanics’ Institate 
of San Francisco opened on the 14th inst. 

Tue tobacco crop in the Eastern States is 
estimated to be near the average of former years. 

Apruiwa Part will visit this country im 
1871, on a professional tour. 


Tur grand total of the wheat yield of Min 
nesota this year is 22,000,000 bushels. 


Tue colored residents of the District of 
Columbia are talking of a “commercial college” fos 
the education of their youth. 

Tue family carriage of William Penn, one 
hundred and sixty years old, is now on the 
of the Michigan Central Railroad Company. 

Tue recent gale on the New England coast 
has proved of great benefit to farmers, as thousands 
of tons of sea-weed were driven on shore by it. 


Tue champegne trade this year is placed by 
the Rheims Chamber of Commerce at twenty-two 
millions of dollars. 


Smertixe will soon begin at the nickel 
mines in Litchfield, Miners enough are coming from 
Germany to reduce ten tons of ore daily. 

An Episcopal minister in Philadelphia has 
married a thousand couples during a fourteen years’ 
pastorate, but remains a bachelor. 


On the 15th inst. the boiler of the steam- 
boat Phantom, plying on the Ohio river, 
Seven persons were Killed and many wounded. 

Tue peach season is almost over. On 
ninety-three car-loads arrived in this city on the 
inst., via the New Jersey ad. 

Tue railroad is telling on the Pacific Mail 
line of steamers, which now only sail twice a month 


to California. 


Parnesviiie, Ohio, is in a perpetual thrill 
over a nitro-glycerine explosion, @ factory of the 
dreaded substance being in active operation there. 

A Sweerwater (Wyoming) deputy-sheriff 
holds office for twenty-four hours. At the expiration 
of that time he is shot. Here is rotation in 01 


Te Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, 


foreclosed on a mortgage for $1,170,000, was sold at 
auction on the 13th inst. for $124,000. “ 
Tuere arrived in this port from January 1, 


1869, to September 15, 197,2i0 eos or wi a 
fraction of 830 souls every i\wenty-four hours, 


Ir is now stated that the Empress Eugenie 
will positively be present at the formal opening to 
commerce of the Suez Canal. 


Anna Dicxtnson, the lecturess, made $2,000 
every night she “read her piece’ before a San Fran 
cisco audience. 


Tue collections made for the ouliewets By the 
Avondale mine disaste: lread t is possi 
vondale mine rare a y lenge. 


ble that $50,000 will be collected for 
the current month, 

Tue “ Scientific Journal ” gives a full length 
portrait of the lovely creature that sreeoaliane 
sugar, It resembles alligator, with the 
ties of an elephant. 


Oxe who went from New York to Shan - 
in 1861, consuming two hundred and f 
journey, bes just’ returned in thirt nae aes and 
running tim 


twelve hours ec, 
Tue photographérs of Milwaukie have 
cleared tne streets or that city of loaf vy pwn 
phing the groups and exhibiting them win- 

ows as “ City Loafers.” 

Tue widow and children of the late General 
Rawlins will certainly be provided with a os 
in New 


tency. On the 16th inst, the su 
York alone exceeded $43,000. 

Boston isn’t sick of its white elephant, not- 
withstanding so much has been said it it since 
the at gale. The Coliseum is to be repaired im- 

ly, and devoted to concerts, etc. 


Own a farm in the town of Walnut, Iowa, a 
spider was recently caught, of enormous size. Its 
eee wee as large as that of a mouse, and it covered 
with ite legs at least five inches of ground. 


Ir is now declared by engineers that the 
construction of a ship canal connecting the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, across the Isthmus of Panama, 
= It doubtless will be the next great en- 
rprise. 


Tue Fat Men held a meeting in this city 
on the 16th inst., and o into a club. The 
object of the new association is to assemble at a clam- 
bake annually within the boundaries of Fairfield 
County, Conn. 


A pvet, with pistols, wal fought near San 
Francisco on the 16th inst. between James R. Smed- 
burg and J. B. Gardner. Smedburg had two of his 
fingers shot off, and so honor was satisfied. 


In proportion to popalation, more married 
couples are divorced in the State of Connecticut than 
in any other. The other day, at the sitting of the 
Windham County Superior Court, thirteen decrees of 
divorce were issued to petitioners, 


A FELLOW known as Alb. J. Gould was 
arrested in Toronto, Canada, on the 15th inst., on the 
charge of forgery perpetrated in Monroe County 
N.Y. It is alleged Gould, by forged notes, swindled 
the people of that county out of $100,000. 


In acertain Georgia town the hogs have 
found out that when a steamer touches at the wharf 
some corn is usually scattered about. 
the sound of a steamer’s whistle draws the entire hog 
population to the river side. 


Tue representatives of State Grand Lod 
to the annual communication of the Supreme Grand 
Lodge of the United States and of North America 
and the islands of the Pacific, etc., are now in session 
in San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue California pioneer excursion x 
numbering two hundred, left Sacramento on 
morning of the 15th inst., via Salt Lake, etc., for the 
Atlantic, They bring with them two ornia gray 
foxes for the Central Park. 


Price Artur is doing his mother’s Do- 
minion of Canada entirely to the satisfaction of the 
“truly loil.” He has a little speech which he fires off 
on every public occasion, very much as @ parrot re- 
peats a hardly-acquired sentence, and then subsides 
until the next time. 


Tuere is a veteran in Ohio 107 years old, 
who does not tramping around, or chopping four 
coef wood ay. or trning hund-aprings fo 
exe e nd stra: to 
half the Presidente, “either, » Morebvers instead of 
having a tenacious memory and an 
Ject, he is a driveling old idiot, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE—THE START AT PUTNEY 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOAT-BACE—THE FINISH AT MORTLAKE.—SEE PAGE bl. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HARVARD CREW FROM ENGLAND—THEIR RECEPTION IN THE BAY OF NEW YORE.—S¥E PAGE 51. 
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THE COAL MINE CALAMITY—FUNELAL OF THE VICTIMS, AT SCRANTON, PA., SEPTEMBEK 9, 1869,—sEez pace 51. 


ESPIRITU SANTO, CUBA. 


We present herewith a view of Espiritu 
Santo, in the Island of Cuba, the scene of one 





Br. MICKAEL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY, REV. CHRISTOPHER W. KNAUFF, 
PASTOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. BR. 
CHEESEM4N.—SEE PaGE 51. 


of the uprisings that 
are destined to result 
in the independence of 
the Queen of the Antil- 
les. The location is 
picturesque in the ex- 
treme. The town 
stands on the banks of 
the Saza river, in the 
midst of a plain which 
is bordered by the San 
Juan mountains, whose 
peaks rise very ab- 
ruptly, and on a clear 
day present a fine out- 
line against the sky. 
There are several large 
plantations in the vicin- 
ity, and the country is 
considered highly fer- 
tile. Espiritu Santo is 
about forty English 
miles from Trinidad, 
one of the largest ports 
on the southern coast, 
and possessing in times 
of peace an important 
commerce. It is the 
only place in the west- 
ern part of Cuba where 
the apple and peach 
are cultivated, and all 
gravelers whd have vis- 
ited the region speak 
of it in terms of praise, 
‘The mountains were at 
one ‘time the resort of 
.robbers, who used to 
annoy the diligences, 
vand” oceagionally add 
ymurder to their crime 
ef theft. Of late years 
these bands have 
ceased to exist, and 
there is now no safer 
region to visit outside 
of the great cities of 
the island. Forty years 


he. Ge Ns ees oe 


| ago some of the pirates that infested the Cuban | 
coast had their rendezvous in a bay on the 
coast near Espiritu Santo, and occasionally 
paid a visit to the inhabitants, though they | 
were careful: never to molest them. It was | 
currently believed that the inhabitants used to 
keep them informed of any movements for 
| their capture, and in this way enabled them to 
conduct their business in comparative safety. 
| Cargoes of slaves trom Africa were occasionally 
| landed in this vicinity, and the remains of a 
ship which was wrecked there after a part of | 
her load had been discharged are still visible. | 
But robbers, pirates and slavers have passed | 
away, and Espiritu Santo, but for the rebellion | 
now in progress, would be a very peaceful and 
law-abiding town. 





Some Reminiscences of Hum- 
boldt. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 





Apropos of the recent general and sincere 





demonstration of respect for the memory of 
Humboldt, called out by the hundredth anni- 
|-versary of his birth, I may relate a few of the 
circumstances and incidents ot a visit, or rather 
| of a series of visits, which I had the honor of 
| paying to the great philosopher in the spring 
of 1852. Drifting northward from the south of 
Italy, where I had spent most of the preceding 
winter, I was among the first of the flight of 





travelers to cross the St. Gothard into Switzer- 


land, and also among the first to reach Berlin, 
which I did early in April. Not among the 
least of my,objects in visiting that capital and 
great intellectual centre, was to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of that brilliant resident 
circle of scientific men, Humboldt, Von Ritter, 
Lepsius, Dove and others, of whom King Fred- 
erick was equally patron, associate and friend, 
and with some of whom I had had a considerable 
correspondence. I had only fairly established 
myself at the Hotel dz Nord, and washed off 
the accumulated dust of the long ride from 
Cologne, before I set out to leave my card on 
the savans I most desired to know—first, of 
course, on Humboldt. I found his house with- 
out difficulty, a low, unpretentious building on 
a side street, not far from Unter der Linden. 
In response to a vigorous rap on the door from 
a heavy iron knocker—there was no bell-puill— 
I heard a great clatter of bolts and the jangle 
of a chain, implying that, for some reason, the 
door was well secured. It was finally opened 
by an elderly female domestic, who informed 
me that the baron was with the king at Pots- 
dam ; she didn’t know when he might return ; 
had been gone a long time ; his valet would be 
up during the day—he came up every day— 
and would take back anything I had to leave. 
So I left my card for the baron, endorsing on it 
that I would be glad to visit him, with his per- 
mission, at such time and place as would suit 
his convenience, 

The day was spent in ‘ opening relations” 
with the other students I have mentioned, and 
in @ general survey of the city, which, apart 
from its public buildings, museums, and monu- 





VEWOF_ESPIRITU SANTO, CUBA— SCENE OF ONE OF THE RECENT UPRISINGS, 





ments, is sufficiently monotonous, ill-odored, and 
uninteresting. I was just about ordering break- 
fast, next morning, when a perceptible flutter was 





BEV. CHRISTOPHER W. KNAUFF.—seE PAGE 51. 


occasioned among the guests and employés of the 
hotel by the drawing up in front of the entrance 
of one of the royal 
carriages, with a single 
occupant—an officer of 
the king’s household, 
Royal equipages at 
their grandest soon. 
cease to be novelties to 
the traveler in Europe, 
and I paid the slightest 
possible attention to 
the not very preten- 
tious establishment at 
the door, scarcely dis- 
tinguished from thou- 
sands of others, except 
by the royal livery ot 
the coachman. But I 
was a little surprised 
when the landlord bow- 
ed the solitary occu- 
pant of the carriage 
into the  breakfast- 
room, and pointing to 
me, backed out of the 
door. Conscious of not 
having done anything 
against the peace or 
welfare of the Prussian 
kingdom deserving of 
a lettre de cachet, 1 re- 
ceived my visitor stand- 
ing, and with the com- 
posure of a man think- 
ing himself mistaken 
for somebody else. The 
officer saluted me po- 
litely—pronouncing my 


name in such a way, 
that, had I not already 
heard it pronounced 


and seen it written in 
a thousand different 
modes in 

offices and custome’- 
houses, I should cer- 
fainly not have recog- 
nized it—and handed 


me a note bearing my 
address, in the efamp- 














































































































































































the station, where a special compartment in 
the cars awaited us; a carriage was in at- 
tendance at the Potsdam station, and we were 
speedily whirled to the palace, which I entered, 
and was shown into the reception-room—a 
veritable carpet-bagger. 
“I had to wait but a few moments, when the 
door was opened, and there entered a short, com- 
man, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, a 
somewhat florid complexion, with large, 
Clear, benevolent blue eyes, and thin gray hair 
led over a square, massive, and essen- 
tially German head, whom I at once recognized 
as Humboldt himself. He approached me 
with an elastic step, and extending both hand 
grasped mine as if meeting an old friend, an 
throwing back his head, looked me full in the 
face, exclaiming, with a cheerful laugh: 
“Another Teuton! Just the build and con- 
stitution for a traveler! Did you ever get 
tired? Never! I thought so; but hungry 
sometimes? Breakfast is ready; come.” And 
he led the way up a flight of stairs to a suite 
of plain apartments in the second story of one 
of the wings of the palace—the first room, in 
which breakfast was spread, served the pur- 
pose of sitting-room; beyond was the study. 
crowded with tables covered with books and 
and still beyond, a bedroom. The 
whole was simply, perhaps rather shabbily 
the abode of a student rather than a 
courtier. Breakfast was simple, with nothing 
exceptional except the chocolate, from Socon- 
usco, on which the great traveler expended an 
apostrophe or two, demanding my verdict on 
its excellence as compared with that of Nica- 
ragua. He ate sparingly, rapidly, and with ap- 
parent relish, but evidently with anxiety to 
spend no more time on the meal than neces- 
sary. Conversation was desultory, and directed 
by him rather to obtain my impressions of 
Europe, than elicit anything I might have 
to say in the departments of inquiry and ex- 
ploration with which I was best acquainted, 
and in which alone he could have any real in- 
terest. He persisted in speaking Spanish, al- 
though his command of English was perfect, 
because, he said, ‘it brought the past to life,” 
and seemed quite delighted when I made use 
of some of the cant but expressive words and 
@ that have crept into the Spanish as 
spoken in America, but which have been inex- 
orably kept out of the dictionaries of La 
Academica Espafiola. French, he said, was the 
language in which his thoughts ran oftenest, 
and in which, on the whole, he preferred to 
write. My impression distinctly was, that, in 
common with most really great students and in- 
vestigators, he regarded the table as the very 
last place in the world to introduce relations or 
discussion, scientific or otherwise. 

The instant he saw me ready to rise, he rang 
the bell, motioned to the servant who entered 
on the instant, to remove the table, and saying, 
“ Let us go to Nicaragua,” led the way into the 
next room, where, on a large table, were spread 
out my own works, their tops bristling with 

besides a great number of books, 
pamphlets and maps relating to Central Ame- 
rica. I could not recount a tenth part of what 
passed during the hours spent over Central 
and especially Nicaragua. The pos- 
gible Interoceanic Canal, its practicability, and 
the negotiations connected with it, were ab- 
sorbing themes, and he was much impressed 
with the fact which I had been the first to an- 
nounce, that the difficulty in the way of con- 
structing a canal here was not, as had been al- 
ways supposed, between Lake Nicaragua and 
the Pacific, but between the Atlantic and the 
lake ; that the river San Juan was not, as had 
been assumed, a stream that could be made 
navigable for ships, except for a small part of its 
length, but was only or mainly useful as a 
feeder for a lateral canal. The system of 
lockages, which in any case would be neces- 
gary, seemed to strike him as so objectionable 
as to put 2 canal here out of the question, and 
he recurz:ed to the probability of a communi- 
cation at Darien or some point further south, 
but not, if I remember rightly, with any great 
of confidence,. My report of the exist- 
ence of a kind of shark in Lake Nicaragua (he 
had queried the passage in my book referring 
to it) he did not quite. credit, and laughingly 
acceded to my request not to question me 
closely on subjects of Natural History, with 
which I told him I hoped in time to become fa- 
miliar, but on which my knowledge was now 
neither large or accurate.. 


" 


The absorbing topic, however, was that of |’ 


volcanoes. He had watched the bristling line 
all the way from Mexico to Panama, on his way 
to South America, and the great regret of his 
life was that he had been unable to visit Cen- 
tral America, which, taking it all in all, whe- 
ther as regarded its geography, topography, 
productions, people and monuments, and its fu- 
ture, he regarded “ as the most interesting por- 
tion of the globe.” There was a trace of sad- 
ness—the only one I saw in all my interviews 
with him—in his smile, as he gently shook his 

in response to my boyish suggestion that, 
what with steamers and all that, he might be 
able to go there yet. The volcanic outburst on 
plain of Leon, in Nicaragua, at the foot of 
the extinct volcanic mass of Las Pilas, with its 
attendant phenomena and their results, of 
ali of which I had been witness, interested him 
to the last degree, as did also my account of 
the origin and growth of the volcano of Izalco, 
fn Gan Salvador, in which he said, playfully, 
that I was trying “to build up a rival to his 
Jorullo in Mexico,” He seemed determined to 
elicit every tact and observation that I possessed 
or had made relative to the — 
volcanoes. I the impression that he thoug 
both adh others had generalized 
rapidly on the whole subject of vol- 
earthquakes, “ 


e 


How much we want 





he 

American archeology, he 
marked, that my works on that subject, which 
had appeared only a few years before, were the 
only ones that he felt any safety in consulting— 
“they were without fancies.” Of his own 
work, ‘“‘ Vues des Cordilleras,” in which most of 
his archeological observations and speculations 
are embodied, he spoke very lightly as a dis- 
jointed “ ensayo,” very likely, in view of fuller 
observations and more data, to become entirely 
obsolete. He dwelt on photography, just then 
coming into use,as the art above all others 
most likely to advance the study of monuments 
throughout the globe. While on this subject, 
he turned over the leaves of the first volume of 
that extraordinary and heterogeneous mass of 
matter, collected by the late Mr. Schoolcraft. 
published by Congress, and perspicuously, an 
I may add, characteristically labeled (originally), 
“ Historical Notes on the History, etc., of the 
Indian Tribes, etc.” A sarcastic smile strug- 
gied in the corners of his eyes and quivered on 
his lips as he asked if I knew the book, and if 
Congress ever exercised a censorship over the 
books published by its authority. I replied 
that I believed there was no censorship or re- 
view by Congress. “I thought so!” and the 
philosopher put his finger on phrases like, ‘* ma- 
terial matter,” and, ‘God being reduced to the 
necessity of making a new revelation to man,” 
but without comment. I did not look up, from 
sheer humiliation. 

And here, as a matter incidental, but to which 
I may never have another occasiun to recur, I 
wish to state that I mentioned this circumstance 
to Mr. Bowen, of Boston, or some of his friens, 
by whom it was repeated in a review of Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s ponderous volumes—rudis indiges- 
taque moles—in the old “North American.” 
This review Mr. Schoolcraft persistently at- 
tributed to me, and was vituperative accord- 
ingly. 

Of the United States, Humboldt was a very 
warm admirer, and spoke of the kindness ex- 
tended to himself by Mr. Gallatin, when the 
latter was Minister of the United States in Paris, 
with a warmth as grateful as if the favors re- 
ceived had been of yesterday. He said that 
while living in obscure quarters, yet still having 
enirée at court, he was unable to go in the style 
that court etiquette required, but that Mr. Gal- 
latin never failed to take him in his own car- 
riage when the occasion was one of interest or 
importance. He regarded Mr. Gallatin as the 
man, above all others he ever knew, most apt 
and rapid in deducing truth from the internal 
evidence of the matter before him ; an opinion 
in which all who knew Mr. Gallatin will doubt- 
less share. 

I coud fill many sheets with recollections of 
that morning with Humboldt. It was two 
o’clock, and neither of us had taken a seat since 
breakfast, when a servant entered, and saying 
a few words to the philosopher, retired. As soon 
as he was gone, Humboldt, in a low voice, and 
with a countenance that already began to as- 
sume a conveutional look, said, “The king is 
coming.” I followed my host to the break{fast- 
room, and a moment after the king, a worn- 
looking man, obviously better fitted for the 
closet than the cabinet, and appearing as one 
fretted by his position, entered the room. The 
philosopher was a courtier on the instant ; and 
perhaps I might have been one too, hadI known 
how. The king was courteous, well-informed, 
moderately inquisitive, but mainly in the direc- 
tion of antiquities and colonization. Whether 
he had a notion that Central America was a re- 
gion in which some kind of a Prussian depend- 
ency or colony might be built up, or regarded 
it as a place to which emigration might be di- 
verted from the United States, I do not know ; 
but I think it more than likely there was in his 
heart a perhaps unsconscious feeling of jealousy 
of the growth of our country, and a vague hope 
of’ counterpoise to it somewhere on the Ame- 
rican continent—a feeling and a hope that then 
pervaded, and still pervades all Europe, Switz- 
erland not excepted. 

We dined with the king en famille that day, 
and notwithstanding all the stories about 
“King Cliquot,” I can only say that I never 
saw a more abstemious man at table than 
King Frederick William. The conversation, on 
the whole, was tame and commonplace enough ; 
the only point of interest that I remem- 
ber being an observation of Humboldt’s 
about the slaves of the United States: ‘‘ They 
are now three millions; in fifty years they will 
be twelve millions, and what will you do with 
them then?’ Little did he think, any more 
than myself, that within twelve short years 
there would not be @ slave in the United 
States ! 

I could extend these reminiscences further, 
if needful or space permitted, but will only say, 
that, having an engagement to pass the next 
evening with Carl Von Ritter, the geographer, 
I left Potsdam early next (Sunday) morning, 
after having spent the whole day, with the ex- 
ception of ‘an hour which he gave to corre- 
spondence, with the great philosopher, the 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth we have 
just celebrated. Before I was up on Monday 
morning, the servant brought me a character- 
istic letter from Humboldt. It is as follows: 


“Te conversation si riche et si almable de 
Monsieur Squier m’a fait oublier une demand 
que jallais lui adresser par écrit: Cette 
maladie des pommes de terre qui désole 
PEurope, s’est elle fait sentir aux les Etats 
Unis, et méme 4 Nicaragua 14 od lon pent cul- 
tiver la plante ? Mis affecteux hommages, 


“A Potsdam a 
“& Dimanche. Ni Gerlehe Lo 


** En hate.” 
This may be translated freely: 


» ‘The interesting and pleasant conversation 
of Mr. Squier made me forget an inquirywhich 
I now make in Writing : Has the potato disease 
now desolating Europe extended to the United 





can be cultivated 
“ With affectionate 
** Potsdam, A. V. Humpoxprt, 
“ Sunday. In haste.” 


Tpaid two other short visits to Potsdam, and 
also spent an afternoon with Humboldt at his 
house in Berlin, in that library with which we 
have become.familiar through photographs and 
engravings—here, however, in consultation of 
some rare books and MSS. with which the col- 
léction was enriched, and to which he gave me 
fresh access. It was, I remember, especially 
copious in brochures, or separate memoirs, ex- 
tracted mostly from scientific periodicals, or 
other publications, and presented by their 
rather—a practice which the philosopher es- 
pecially recommended, since in this way many 
facts and observations would be preserved, 
while through numerous causes they might be 
lost to the world if their authors postponed 
publication until they could be embodied in 
some formal or systematic work. 

With strong republican sympathies, Hum- 
boldt had sufficient discretion not to oppose 
himself openly to systems he could not hope to 
change or be instrumental in changing, and by 
opposing which he would have disturbed that 
serenity of mind and wasted the time neces 
sary to realize his scientific objects. A happy 
decision, from which the world has largely 
benefited. 








PUTTING IT INTO HER HEAD. 


In the columns of Punch there appeared a 
series of honeymoon scenes between a romantic young 
bride and a quizzical good fellow of a bridegroom, 
Here is a bit from the last part of it. The fond couple 
are beginning to tire of the monotony of an English 
watering-place on the southern coast, The lady is 
the narrator; and thus proceeds with a dialogue re- 
specie their future movements. The husband lo- 
qu : 


*** © “Or, to make it shorter, there is a globe in 
the drawing-room, and we'll give it a turn or two, and 
with our eyes shut, so choose. Or, what is beiter 
still, we'll go straight over the way,” and Fred pointed 
to the coast of France, that, in the clearness of the 
day, is quite distant and bright. 

“ That will be beautiful,” saidI. “France! Well, 
that will be a surprise to mamma and Mary and Mar- 
garet ; and I'll bring ’em back a beautiful-——” 

“My love,” said Fred ; “my ever dear Lotty ;” and 
he placed his arm round my waist and drew me close 
to him, rumpling all my curls about his shoulder, 
“my rose, my pigeon, and my peari "—what was he 
going to say ?—“‘in taking you from your native Brit- 
ish Isle to introduce you to our natural enemies, you 
must not forget your rights as an English matron.” 

“Well, Fred,” said I, “I hope I know my duties, 
but *—and I did laugh—“ what are my rights?” 

“Bone of my bone,” replied Fred, very gravely, 
“don’t be impatient. Learn and practice your duties ; 
and as for your rights, why, leave them to come as 


| best they may. Right, my love, is a plant of slow 


growth. You can’t tell how long Justice herself was 
a baby at the breast of Truth, before Justice could run 
alone. As for woman’s rights, my forlorn one, they 
were sent into the world somewhere, but certain phi- 
losophers believe—and I confess myself one of them— 
believe that women’s rights have been frozen in the 
North-West passage. Whoknows? They may drift 
back again at the great thaw.” 

I didn’t understand a word ; and so I nodded. 

“ But, then,” said I, “‘ about France yoo 

“ that brings me back to my ortation. 
Sweetest daughter of Eve——” 

“ Don’t be foolish, Fred,” said I. 

“Bud of Eden and chosen flower for my button- 
hole——”’ ‘ 

It was no use to interrupt, 20 I let him go on. 

“ Before we quit our beloved Albion, it is necessary, 
itis most essential, my darling, to our future peace 
and the perennial growth of our fireside flowers—(and 
without thorn the rose)—that we should come to a se- 
rious understanding ; should ratify a solemn compact 
between us.” 

“ What, another?” said I, and I know I laughed. 

“Another. Being man aud wife——” 

“JT should think that sufficient, was my very cour- 
ageous remark. 

“ Being man and wife, we should have nothing hid- 
den from each other——” 

“T hope not ; indeed, Frederick, I am sure not. One 
soul |? was my exclamation. 

“Very true; one soul in two dwellings. Because 
where there is secrecy in married life, especially when 


“But why, visiting France above all places!” I 


asked. 
“ Or rather, when leaving France,” continued Fred, 
at me very earnestly, ‘‘the result may be to 
the f of a husband most distressing. Imagine, 
my beloved Lotty, what would be my emotions as 
rca if—if the wife of my bosom were found 
ou! 

“ Pound out! my dear ;”’ and I was mystified. 

“ Found out, my love ; for I know too well—it is im- 
possible it should be otherwise—the guilty thought 
that you. I saw it tinging your cheek, 
lighting in your eye——” 

“ Guilty thought!’ and I was fast becoming serious 
J: 


—angry. 

“ Put it from you—crush it—annihilate it——” 

“ Now, Frederick,” said I, and I drew myself witha 
sudden twitch from him, ‘1I’ll have no more of this ; I 
don’t listen to another word until you tell me what 
youmean. Foundout! Guilty thought! I ask what 
you mean?’ and I threw myself back in a chair, and 
was ready to cry, but wouldn’t. 

“I mean this, mydear. You allow with me that 
pa be nothing secret between man and 
wife? 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ That there should be nothing hidden ?”’ 

“No—to be sure not ; of course not.” 

“Very well, love ; on that understanding I will take 


to le 
er But why on that understanding ?” 
“ Because, when we leave it—strong in your prin- 
a 4 ‘ou Will scorn smuggling.” 
ow I don’t think *twould ever have entered my 
head, if he hadn’t named it. 








HOW HE LOVED HIS ANCESTORS, 


Tae old Wayland graveyard here had been 
filled a dozen times with the deceased “ forefathers of 
the hamlet.” They were piled into it in every way. 
and at last burial there was forbidden, a new lot fora 
cemetery procured, and the gate nailed up. Unfor- 
tunately the old graveyard was in the most desirable 
part of the town, and improvement took a turn that 
way bringing the new living and dead in very close 
proximity. There were some venerable elms in the 
oki graveyard, that had luxuriated on the rich mold 
of the inhatftants, and had embraced in its fibre the 
components of the best people in the place—the old 
and the young, “the tall, the wise, the reverend,” the 





ee. 1 
beautiful and the brave—and the 
to regard them with an affection 
cognized them as their friends. 
grew luminous with the idea that 
few hundred dollars in beautifying the old burial- 
ground, by making some walks through it, 
its shrubbery, and then throw it open to 
To do this, a great old-fashioned stone tomb that was 
in the way must be removed. It was as the 
old sexton said, in the “ Ironic style,” but 
respectable, bearing above its solid door the name 
“Binks,” The Binks that wasn’t dead, and owned 
the tomb, was agent in the factory here, and was also 
& very stern man, and so when the selectmen ap- 
proached him with the proposition to allow them to 
remove his tomb, he fired up tremendously, and asked 
them if they thought he was made of flesh and 
or some obdurate metal, that they spoke thus care- 
lessly of removing the bones of his ancestors, 

“No, gentlemen,” said he, “ the proposition is both 
—— and unfeeling, and I reject it with scorn.” 
8 it not ible,” suavely asked chairman, 
on somé terme thas may change joa Gane 
“No, sir; nothing! said he, firmly. 
“Well,” persis’ the functionary, “we 
sate forthe old one, to which the Boned of fom 
Ba! , tow 
cestors might be conveyed — 
‘A new tomb |” interrupted Binks. “A new tomb 
did ou say ” 


“Well, I don’t know,” said Binks ; “ the old one is 
out of repairs, and in a very unhealthy locality, and 
if you say I can have a new one——”’ 

‘The ee | best in the grounds,” was the reply; 
“and we will see that the bones of your ancestors are 
removed there.” 

“No you don’t,” said Binks; “none of your old 
bones there in my new tomb by a deuced sight. Throw 
’em overboard, or sell ’em for manure, but they don’t 
into my tomb, not if the court understands herself. 

So the improvements were made, and there is more 
courting done in that burial-ground, according to the 
number of inhabitants, than there is in any other 
place in Pennsylvania. 











A STORY OF THE WAR. 


Russet.” writes to the Boston Traveler: 
“Last February there was a soldier named Benton 
in Boston, claiming to be from New Jersey, who ap- 
plied to several places for aid to go to Trenton, where 
he said he had a sister. He was evidently weak- 
minded, and was called an idiot by some to whom he 
applied. He afterward begged some in Providence 
and New Haven. But he generally met with rebuffs, 
and was considered by many as an impostor. His 
story about his sister was always very vague and dis- 
connected, At last @ young woman residing on the 
highway between New Haven and Bridgeport, and at 
whose house he stopped for water, invited him in, 
and although she felt that he was weak mentally, yet 
treated him with great kindness. She had lost a 
brother in the war, and she reverenced all who had 
been there. Her parents objected to keeping him, 
but she finally persuaded them to set him at work 
upon the farm, where he could, under the superin- 
tendence of her father, do considerable work. He 
staid there for more than a year. All this while this 
young lady was trying to get a letter to his sister, but 
could get no reply. 

“It so happened, according to our correspondent, 
from whom we obtained most of the details here 
given, that she had an intimate acquaintance and 
schoolmate living in Schenectady, New York, with 
whom she had ‘roomed’ at a young ladies* school in 
New Haven. In the absence of anything else to write 
about, she wrote to her friend in Schenectady about 
this soldier; telling his name and quoting some re- 
marks which he often made. This letter was soon 
forgotten by the receiver and went into the paper 
rags, and thence to the paper-mill. At the mill some 
fun-loving girls picked out a dozen or more letters 
and took them home to read in the evening. This let- 
ter was one of the chosen ones, and was read by a girl 
who had worked at housekeeping in a family of the 
same name as the soldier mentioned in the letter, and 
they had lost ason in the army. It made a great im- 
pression upon her, and she finally sent tlie letter to 
the family. 

“When the Benton family received the letter they 
were inclined to take no notice of it, and had thrown 
it into the waste basket, when a neighbor, with the 
expression ‘ who knows,’ advised them to send to the 
young lady who wrote the letter. The young lady took 
this letter of inquiry and read it to Benton, when he 
suddenly burst out weeping, and es ‘The 
are my lost folks, my lost foiks |’ It afterw: proven 
that his sister in New Jersey was a ‘mere notion’ he 
had gotten into his addled brain, and that he had been 
hit on the head by a splinter in the battle of the Wil- 
derness, which so affected his brain, that after his exit 
from the ——- he was partially insane. This let- 
ter was from his father, who was a very wealthy man, 
and who has since surrounded him with all the com- 
forts which he can enjoy, and given to his benefactresa 
in Connecticut a check for three thousand dollars, If 
our informant, who knows the To would only let 
us add that Benton recovered reason and married 
the girl, it would be a first-class story.” . 








Tue Woman or Curna.—One of the greatest 
failings in the character of the Chinese, is want of 
respect for woman; and she main defect in their 
unique atid wonderful civilization, and, indeed, the 
chief hindrance of their progress to a more enlight- 
ened life, is the want of her influence in shaping and 
controlling the sentiments and customs of Chinese so- 
ciety. She has no social position or influence. Her 
condition is but one step above that of a slave. She 
is regarded, as she is in fact, a fool for man’s pleasure 
or convenience, and as greatly inferior to him in all 
respects. She is not cultivated, in our sense of the 
term. Her face is utterly blank of intelligence and 
refinement. Very rarely, indeed, is that chaste and 
delicate feeling, and tender, thoughtful sentiment, 
which is the crowning glory of the woman of America, 
seen sleeping in her features, or flashing from her 
eyes, or sparkling from her lips; but the whole con- 
tour and expression of her face is pany stolid and 
repulsive, and has in it more the type of the 
animal than the angel. 


An Unprrcrounp River.—A wonderful dis- 
covery has been made in Algeria. An artesian well 
lately sunk at Ain Sala to the depth of forty-four 
metres, threw up not only a large body of water, but 
an innumerable quantity of small fish, which are de- 
scribed as being on an average half an inch in length, 
and resembling white bait in appearance and taste. 
From the fact of the sand extracted from these wella 
being identical with that which forms the head of the 
Nile, it is conjectured that an underground commnu- 

on must exist between them and the river, 


Tae Novelty Iron Works Company, of New 
York city, is the most extensive firm of this kind in 
the country. During the war it furnished a large 
number of steam engines, boilers, and armor plates 
for the Navy Department, which were remarkable for 
their durability and neatness of finish. The company 
manufactured the heavy machinery for the Collins 
line of steamships, the Russian frigate Great Ad 
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the Hudson, and the 

‘ Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
is now engaged on ornamental iron-work 
purposes, and never fails to give satisfac- 


War we do certain things, and why we think 
uestions frequently full of 
curiosity, and always difficult of explanation. Gene- 
rally we can form a pretty accurate estimate of a per- 
gson’s character from the expression of his face and 
his deportment; but these means are not always re- 
liable Tn detecting the real, und ised character. 
The study of human nature is a pleasant and instruc- 
tive one, and we know of no better medium of pros- 
ecuting jt then the’deservedly popular “ Phrenologi- 
cal Jo ” published by Professor 8. R. Wells. This 
monthly periodical is as full of good things as a con- 
ectionery, and no person, whatever his belief in 
“ bumps”? may be, will fail to derive great profit from 
regularly perusing it. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


~ 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








A DEFENSIVE MEDICINE. 


“In time of peace prepare for war,” is a sound mili- 
tary maxim. “Let not the sickly season find you un- 
prepared,” is an equally good rule in medical juris- 
prudence. The man must be made of iron who 
finds himself at the close of summer as strong as 
at its commencement. Such a phenomenon is rare, 
even among the most robust of the human family. 
Muscular and constitutional vigor oozes out of us in 
the broiling weather of July and August, and a few 
of us, at the opening of the Fall, are in the best pos- 
sible condition to defy the unhealthy influences of the 
season. 

Fever and ague and bilious remittent fevers, to 
gether with a variety of complaints that affect the 
digestive organs, the liver and the bowels, form a por- 
tion of the Autumn programme. Bear in mind that 
exhaustion invites these disorders, and that staminal 
vigor enables the system to repel them. ‘‘ To be weak 
is to be miserable,” says Satan to his defeated legions 
in “ Paradise Lost,” and the axiom is correct, though 
it comes from an evil source. 

Ho! then, ye weak and feeble, fortify yourselves 
against the invisible enemy that pervades the Au- 
tumnal air. The best defense against miasma is a 
course of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. This 
rare vegetable tonic will improve your appetite, stim- 
ulate your digestion, give firmness to your nerves, in- 
vigorate your muscular fibre, regulate your secre- 
tion, cheer your spirits, and put your entire physique 
in perfect working order. It is easily done. The 
standard tonic and alterative which will recuperate 
and build you up, is not “bad to take,” but on the 
contrary, a pleasant medicine. 

See, however, that you have the genuine article. 
There are imitations and counterfeits in the market, 
and they are all worthless or deleterious. Bear in 
mind that HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is sold 
only in glass (never by the gallon or cask), and that 
each bottle bears a label surmounted by a vignette of 
St. George and the Dragon, and our revenue stamp 
over the cork, 





WHEN YOU FEEL A CovucH or bronchial affection 
Seeing co the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY 
jy RAL, and cure it before it becomes incur- 





“AROUND THE WORLD.” 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & 00., 
87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Holloway'’s Pilis and Ointment are 
the great safeguards against disease. The Pills for 
curing all bilious derangements, and the Ointment for 
glandular swellings and bronchial affections stand 
unequaled. Sold by ali Druggists, 

5 00 BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 

3 Harding’s New Illuminated and Ilus- 
trated editions of the 
Life of Ohrist, & Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
Catalogue of the best selling Subscription books pub- 
lished, W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibles. 731-34 


A LADY who has been cured of great ner- 
vous debility after many years of misery, desires 
to make known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means 
of relief. Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS. M. MER- 
RITT, P. 0. Box 5033, ton, Mass., and the prescrip- 
tion will be sent free by return mail. 731-37e0w 














operation. Address the m’f’rs, Sullivan Machine 


T operat WATER WHEELS.—Over 3,000 in 
» Claremont, N.H., for reduced price list. 731-34 





EB UISM.—HANEY’S HAND-BOOK 

clearly explains and fully teaches the art, with 
many examples for practice, etc. Only 15 cents, at 
Bookstores or by mail. JESSE HANEY & OO., 119 
Nassau street, New York. 


AINTER’S MANUAL gives best methods and 
latest improvements in house painting, sign 
painting, graining, varnishing, polishing, staining, 
gilding, glazing, silvering, Grecian oil-painting, Chin- 
ese nting, Oriental painting, etc. Also principles 
of staining, harmony and contrast of colors, 
analysis of coors, with philosophy, theories and prac- 
tices of color, etc., etc. 60 cents, 


ATCHMAKER AND JEWELER’S Man- 

ual gives the latest and most approved secrets 

of the trade, embracing watch and clock cleaningand 

repairing, tempering in all its grades, making tools, 

compounding metals, soldering, plating, etc., with 
plain instructions for beginners, etc. 25 cents, 


OAP-MAKER’S MANUAL, a complete and 
practical guide for making all plain and fancy 
gers. washing fluids, soap powders, creams, pastes, 
ving and toilet preparations, etc., etc. Designed 
for families and medium-sized factories, 25 cents. 


ORSE-SHOER’S MANUAL, gives plain 
practical directions, with numerous illustrative 
engravings. Includes preparation of foot, choice of 
shoes and their yeaperation, fitting, filing, nails and 
nailing, shoeing with leather, cutting, removirfg, etc. 
To which is appended Youatt’s celebrated treatise on 
Diseases of Horse’s Feet. 25 cents. 

These are all carefully prepared, illustrated 
when needful, and are approved by PRACTICAL MEN. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Pi E HANEY & OO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 








sent sree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 7 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


728-31 
AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing, 25 





Removed to 





335 Broadway, 


$15 THE COLLINS $20 
WATCH FACTORY. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 
eow 335 Broadway (Cor. Worth St., Up-stairs). 


The Collins Metal and Jewelryhas re- Factory 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, No. 335 BROADWAY. These su- 
perior Watches have now been in use over three 
years, and give universal satisfaction; and al- 
though sold at so moderate a price, are not sur- 
passed in appearance and for time by gold 
ones costing $150 and $200. They have been 
greatly improved, but the price remains the same, 
$15. Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ sizes, Jewelry of the richest styles, in 
every respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth 
the price. We have but ONE OFFICE, NO 
AGENTS, and are not responsible for the bogus and 
worthless goods sold at cheap jewelry establish- 
ments. Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where 
the Genuine Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry 
can be had. 





NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings. 704-29 


$9.0 





ADAY FOR ALL. ADDRESS 
A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway a 





CEO. R. LESLIE, 


No. 17 South William and 53 Stone St., 


New Work, 
Importer of 


Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 


“ THE WORKSHOP,” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
os practical value of the designs given in this 
ournal aré creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
phers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 
3 Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 

Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
60 cents. 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 














114 How I made it in Six Months, Secret and 
sample mailed iree. A.J. Fullam, N. ¥. 
730-55 





AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 

Women of New York; 
OR, THE “‘ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. 
New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 
“Women of Pleasure,” “Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50illustrations. Price 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book Co., 145 
Nassau street, New York. 721-33 


Pasychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 
ing. 400 pages; cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to Saviano | 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 

itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments, | 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
to 7. W. EVANS & O0., 41 S, Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








cents a kage. Library of Love, 50 cents, 
to W. 0. WEMYSS, 8 Astor lace, N. Y. 
729-4800W 


$35 Watch free to every Agent! Business new. 
Address ©, 8. M. O0., ord, Me, 728-40 


LE eS ee 
CYPRESS HILL 
CEMETERY. 


OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y: 
(Corner of Grand Street}. 


OFFICERS : 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
A. 8. JARVIS, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Sec . 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOH 
1. VAN ALS, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 


. G. P an news and ae 


720-32 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 1%-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS, 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOy- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. l’rizes 
~@ paid in Gold, and information fur- 

r My nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 









THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID, 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, aoerest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 


Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 





AC “Ss! 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE ©O., Boston, 
e 728-39 





READ THIS! 


we WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & OO., Marshall, 
Mich. 728-35 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 
mts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 

and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 

in United States for less than $40. All others are in- 

fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 

secution and imprisonment. OvuTriT FREE. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & O0., Cleveland, 0. 
725-3 


FREE it TENS ncune 
OR Family use—simple,cheap, reliable, Knits everything. 


AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 


725-36 














7 Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 

beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 

sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants & Druggists 

— Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield Mass, 
‘ 











Q OMETENNG NEW.—In musical circles the Estey 
\) Organs are the rage. They are the most dur- 
able and have the finest tone, remarkable for their 
sweetness and power. The Vor Humana and Vor 
Jubdtlante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 













OF THE 


WORLD, ~ 


COMPRISING é 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 































































AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


0. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 





OVER 
ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave D@e, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a formso 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it, 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


ne 411 Broome 8t., New York, og 





tions ever introduced. J. ESTEY & OO., Brattlebor 
Vt, Sole Manufacturers, 1988” 


“ee 





129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois, 
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BE BEAUTIFUL. 


If you desire beauty you should use Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the Complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, etc., and adds a tinge 
of Pearly Bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the Bloom of Youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic Country Girl into a 
Fashionable City Belle. 

In the use of the Magnolia Balm lies the 





true secret of Béauty. No lady need com-! 


plain of her complexion who will invest 75 
cents in this delightful article. 


Lyon’s Kathairon is the best Hair Dressing 
in use. 729-320 


yRes 
Re core 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


Just Published, 
October Number of 
HITCHCOCK'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


_ MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC. 


THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 

KIT FLANNAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano 











Do. 


Specimen mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cénts each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ; W. HITCHCOCK 


Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. i) 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere. and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUI PROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMI 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for fiveyears. We pay 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than Ours, It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” second stitch can be cut, and still the 


without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $15 to $200 month and e 
or a commission from which 





that amount can be 


made, ae _— a PITTSBURG, PA., 
Boston m St. Lous, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be t other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 


same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 728-390 





FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 
Baltimore, Ma. 


WS. Send for Price List. © 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. ‘ 730-7420 


724-490 





MIRIAM’S OGRE. 
MIRIAM’ s 
OGRE. ; 


A splendid new 
Continued Story, entitled, 


MIRIAAD’S OGRE, 
now publishing in 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
The Best Family Paper of the Day 


MIRIAM’S OGRE, 
Buy No. 227, issned Sept. 20, 
and to bh F*d of all newsdealers. 
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“MALE SUFFRAGE. 
Wouldn't it put just a litile too much power into the hands of Brigham Young, and his tribe? 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS., 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 

ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 

y RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 

JOCKEY CLUB, 

WooD VIOLET, 

CHINESE BOUQUET. 








RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
ws EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
° 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
aent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE 
THE GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 
ENTITLED 


“<'The Starry Flag.” 


Written by H. MitLarp, Esq., the Author of ‘ Wait- 
ing,” “Viva America,” etc., etc. 


This beautifol gem is arran for the Piano, and 
every lover of his country should havea copy. Printed 
on heavy Music paper. Price 10 cents. It is also 
contained in the October Number of HITCHCOCK’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (now ready). Price 25 
cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
N. B.—Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers 0 














N®y INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. For Home 
Improvement for Young and Old. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHAVE 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BU 


In one handsome volume of 600 pages. Sent by first 
t for $2.25, Address S. R. WELLS, 389 B way, 
ew York. Also, Just Published: WEDLOCK; or THe 
RIGHT RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. $1.50; Extra Gilt, 
$2.—HOW TO READ CHARACTER, a Self. 
with 170 Illustrations. Muslin, $1.25. 
with a Chairman’s Guide. $1.50. NEW 
PHRENOLOGY for 1870, 25 cents. Works on Short- 
Hand. Agents wanted. 0 


THE PATENT 
ANTIL-RHEUMATIC WADDING, 


After the plan of Anas KERI Nepsuep, the celebrated 
Arabian Physician, has the miraculous power of cur- 
ing the most obstinate sickness in a most surprising 
short time. 

It takes away Rhewmatism and all sickness arising 
from a cold, through absorption and separation, re- 
storing completely to health. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Wholesale Depot, 
728-31 B. N. REISER, 482 Broadway. 








WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 


The GREAT TRADE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated by the State) sell Five Gop and SoLip 
ILVER WATCHES at $10 each. 10,000 Engravings, 
fully descri and illustrating all our Watches, are 
placed in sealed envelopes, wiiich are thoroughly 
mixed, and when ordered are mailed, postpaid, at the 
followin prices: Single Engraving, 50c. ; Twelve, 
and Tek premium, $5; Twenty-five, and elegant 
Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every en- 
graving entitles the holder 
FROM $25 to $750, irrespective of value, ror $10, 
Nothing can be lost by this investment, as no article 
in our stock is worth less than the money asked, 
while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. 
Circulars free! Try wus before forming a hasty 
opinion. Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, Corner Fulton Street, New York. 
728-31 
TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 
This Institution offers the accumulated advantages 


of over 50 years’ successful operation. For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. 727-4 


| 
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—| SVAPNIA 








ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
1 > 






L 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 
SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver. 


LO, 


Use only SAPOLIO to clean White Paint. 

From Marble SAPoLio removes all Stains. 

For polishing Knives SAPoLio is —— 

For clean Brass Stair Rods SaPouio has no equal. 


If you would have clean windows, use SaPoLio. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 


Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 
Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for fam- 
fly use, otf 


ny ARONPy ANOS 





FOUR PATENTS. 
Cove LL &CQ.55; BROADWAY. 
GRAND WATIONAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 








American Institute, 


NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC DAILY FROM 9 A.M. 
TO 10 P. M., AT THE 


‘Empire City Skating Rink, 


3d Ave., Between 63d and 64th Sts. 


The ey my oy! is the most complete Exhibition 
ever made by the Institute, and is held in the best 
building for a proper display of the various articles 
entered. The Second and Third Avenue Railroads, 
with more than a hundred extra cars runn the 
Belt and other city railroads connecting with all the 
, afford ample, cheap, and direct means of ac- 
cess to this magnificent and instructive entertain- 
ment, which is constantly enlivened by choice music. 
Season tickets for gentlemen, $3; for ladies, $2; 
singie admission, 50 cents; children ‘under 12 years, 
25 cents. Refreshments in the Rink. ° 





THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


HIS is, without question, the best family knitting 

machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has but one needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
néedie stitch (and two others), with light or heavy, 
single or double yarn, sets up and finishes tts own 
work, and needs no weights, It knits close or loose 
textures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics— 
anything that can be knit by hand, and in a much 
better manner. A child can readily oper it, and 
can learn to do so much sooner than to knit With ordi- 
nary needles. There is nothing to be done but to 
thread a needle and turn a crank, until the heel is 
reached, which is formed to perfection, with little 
trouble and no sewing: the same is the case with the 


toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer nts, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 8. W. 





| cor. 11th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ftoa Watch WORTH | 728-31 


SWEET QUININE, (8 warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, w 
the important advantage of 
ing sweet instead of bitter. 
f SVAPNIA, is Oprum PURIFIED 
of its sickening and poisonous 
; it is the most_per- 
ect ANODYNE and SOOTHING 
soit by draggin, practi. y° tet ricana 
P iy 
i. 8, R & OO., Chemists, New York. 


SWEET 
QUININE. 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF B 
MANUPAOTURING, F BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
AND 


LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS. AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ 
LOWER PRi Y ER’ HOUSE IN 








E MERCIFUL TO YOURSELF. DO 
not aggravate dyspepsia with medicines that 
rack and weaken the body, nor render constipation 
chronic with rasping purgatives that leave the bowels 
paralyzed. Gently and without pain TaRRANT’s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT Carries off the accre- 
tions in the alimentary canal, at the same time ton- 
ing the stomach, improving the appetite, promoting 
— perspiration, and refreshing the whole sys- 
tem. It is a luxuriant draught, in which a hundred 
healthful elements are blended. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. o 


Musical Boxes 
The | tt and oldest depot in America. 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply o 
fancy goods, Swiss carved good an 


8. e gold 
ver watches. M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 
712-3leowo No. 680 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATOHES. 


The Improved Alumnium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
} the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
udges have been 
t has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tifle men, and has not only 
cailed forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar p rties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
actured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
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man 
warrant them ag excellent time-keepers. 


PRICE FROM $16 TO $22. 
Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 
Goods sent A Cc. 0. D., with charges. 
Address LES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
eowo No. 44 Nassau street, New York. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 1868. 0 





Remarkable Success! ! 
The New Standard and Popular Work 
for Cabinet Organs and Melodeons ! 
Clarke’s New Method 


FOR 


REED ORGANS. 


The Best Teachers and Players are using it. 


Price $2.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & OO., New York. ° 





Novelty Pencil-Holder avoids losing pencils. 
726-370 


Full of Stirring Indian Adventure. 


e FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 
rid share 22, . 


Continues our new and intensely interesting story of 
the adventures of two Boys, entitled 


THE HIDDEN CITY; 


A Story of Indian Adventure. 
With the stirring Romance from English History, 


PRINCE HAL, 


is continued, with shorter Stories, Adventures, An- 
| ecdotes, Natural History, the Scholars’ Monument to 
Washington, and Portrait ef John J. Cahill, of 
Grammar-School No. &, New York. 

Our Round Table, with ita Enigmas, Charades, etc,, 
| isa great attraction. Three Prizes forsolutionsevery 
week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautifal Picture. 


Price 6 Conts. $2.50 a Year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 








537 Pearl Street, New York. 


. 
Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 


































































